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THE WAR. 


HE Government of National Defence has been provoked 

by the criticisms of its enemies and the distrust of its 
friends into publishing a defence of its conduct in concluding 
the armistice and annulling the decree of M. Gamperra, 
Nothing but‘a total ignorance of facts could have induced any 
critic worth answering into accusing M. Jutes Favre and his 
colleagues of having surrendered Paris too soon. Paris held out 
as long as it could, and the members of the Government pride 
themselves on the dexterity with which, knowing that the 
supreme hour had come, that fighting was hopeless, and famine 
imminent, they yet negotiated with Count Bismark as if Paris 
was still ready for any amount of fighting, and as if such 
a danger as that of famine had never entered the head of 
any one in the city. There is something so innocent 
in the notion of these negotiators that by their little arts 
they were bamboozling Count Bismark in such a matter, as to 
remove from the mind of even the most sceptical Frenchman 
the idea that they were, according to the usual French cry, 
selling their country, or at all likely to sell it. Paris also 
had to be kept quiet during the negotiations, and the Govern- 
ment thinks that here, too, they were wonderfully successful, 
and concealed with much tact what was going on. ‘The real 
fact is that Paris was longing for the armistice, knowing itself 
to be beaten, seeing the most dreadful of deaths staring it 
in the face, and pining for an escape from its misery. Count 
Bismark, in spite of the success with which they deluded 
him, and the brave appearance they put on, so accurately 
comprehended the extremity to which he was driven, that he 
was on one Emer as we now learn, very hard to deal with. 
He wanted the Government of National Defence to treat with 
him as if it was a Government, and to arrange with him 
terms of peace which it would recommend to France. M. 
Favre and his colleagues most properly insisted that they had 
no authority to bind France, and that peace could only be 
concluded after an Assembly properly summoned had sanc- 
tioned negotiations. Count Bismark was obliged to yield to 
this reasoning, for he could not but see that the only result 
of pressing ‘his point would be so far to destroy the credit of 
those whom he was addressing, that, if they yielded to him, 
neither would France ratify their engagements nor would 
they even retain that last vestige of power which has enabled 
them to call an Assembly. Had they stopped to debate every 
difficulty too nicely, they might have hesitated to decide that 
they were competent to act without communicating with the 
Delegation at Bordeaux, and that their ignorance of most of 
the current military history of France need not prevent their 
arranging for an armistice as to the operation of which they 
could only imperfectly judge. They took a risk, and in such 
terrible moments of national suffering and danger some one 
must take a risk unless the country is to float blindly and 
helplessly down the stream of misery. If an Assembly was to 
be called to pronounce on peace or war they were certainly 
right in thinking it necessary to have an Assembly chosen 
with at least nominal freedom, and in overruling the announce- 
ment of M. GamBetra that no partisans or nominees of the 
fallen dynasty would be considered eligible as representatives. 
It was not for the calling of a mere knot of Red Republicans 
that Count Bismark agreed that, in the flattering language of 
M. Gambetta, the barbarians should pay one tribute to moral 
deur by not for the present entering Paris. Naturally 
colleagues at Paris were much disconcerted and annoyed 
by the language and taunts of M. Gamserta, though it may be 
doubted whether pique did not carry them too far when 
they introduced a counter accusation against him, and asserted 
that it was he who had forbidden Cuanzy last month to move 
forwards to relieve Paris. This order may have been wrong 
or right, but M. Gambetta, and not they, had the supreme 
command of the military movements of all the French armies, 


and they were in no position tobe able to form any judgment 
as to any isolated event of the 
Throughout the whole fighd’ Brench 


well founded. 
They see the effects of the armistice and of the ‘line of demar- 
cation on their own future ‘operations.if the war continues; 
but the Government of National Defence had no timer oppor- 
tunity for balancing minute advantages and disadvantages. 
They had only to decide the main question” whether the 
fall of Paris should be used as an occasion of giving France 
the choice of going on with the war or not. But the 
chief charge of M. Gamuetta against his colleagues had re- 
or a minor incident of the war. He accuses them of having 
sacrificed Boursaki and his army by having consented that 
the armistice should not extend e Eastern departments 
around Belfort. But they had to choose between surrendering 
Belfort and letting matters in that district take their course. 
They were ignorant of the true state of affairs. They thought 
that Belfort was on the point of being relieved by Boursaxi, 
and that it would be greatly to the advantage of France that 
this brilliant operation should not be interrupted. They 
therefore decided on making an exception to the armistice 
which. was, as they believed, all in their favour. Nothing 
could better illustrate the risk they ran in acting for the whole 
of France when they knew so little of what was going on. But 
now that they know the real history of Boursaki’s army, they 
contend that their mistake did no harm, and that they could 
not have sacrificed an army which had already been reduced 
to utter ruin. The facts, we think, bear them out in this 
view of the matter. The capitulation was agreed to on the 
28th, and on the 23rd Boursaxr had given an indisputable 
sign that he despaired of his situation, It so happened that 
by a mistake the armistice was at first supposed both by M. 
Gambetta and by Boursakt's successor to be without exception, 
and the hunted troops thought themselves safe from further 
pursuit, and were bitterly disappointed to find that there was 
an exception operating solely against them. But this mistake, 
though naturally adding to their irritation. and melancholy, 
does not appear to have substantially altered their position, 
and, even if it had, cannot affect the main question whether 
the Paris Government was right in agreeing to the exception. 
What M. Gamperta alleges is that GariBaLpI, with 50,000 
men, was ready to act against the Germans on the rear, 
while Boursakr or his successor was to have. turned 
round and faced them, so that they would have been 
placed between two fires. Whether Garmatp1 had anything 
like 50,000 trustworthy troops, or could have operated 
against the rear of the Germans, we have as yet no means of 
knowing. But the accounts we have received in England of 
what happened to Boursakt’s army between the 23rd and the 
28th make it certain that it could no more have faced Max- 
TEUFFEL than it could have marched on Paris. . It was broken 
to pieces; the troops were starving; they had no shoes; they 
were encumbered with sick and wounded, and their horses 
were past work. They were in such a pitiable state that the 
Swiss seem to have considered it as something shocking that 
ManTEvrrEL, when he came up with a portion of them, should 
have killed such miserable helpless wretches. Of all the 
operations of the war, the short campaign of BourBaki was 
perhaps the worst conducted. The troops were the victims 
of the inconceivable ignorance and incompetence of those 
who had to lead them and to provide for their wants. 
The commonest precautions were neglected, and Bovurvaki 
utterly lost his head. While they had only to deal 
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with Von Werper the French were nearly as three to 
one against the Germans, and yet all the advantages of this 
immense numerical superiority were thrown away by a dis- 
position of the French army which made two-thirds of the 
troops entirely useless. The despatch of Bourpaki to the East 
was a bold move, but now that all the facts are known, it must 
be owned that if he had been a general of even a good second- 
rate kind, and if he had had a staff that knew the rudiments of 
their business, the Germans might have been in very serious 
danger. 

The mischievous fictions as to the terms of peace telo- 
graphed from Berlin, and accepted by the Times, have now 
been exploded. The German Government has not yet inti- 
mated in any way what it really means to insist on—further, 
perhaps, than to let it be known that it will ask for Metz as 
well as Strasburg, and for a large sum by way of indemnity. 
If once the contending parties get so far as to reduce the 
negotiations to a bargain about money, it is very improbable 
that peace will be rendered impossible by the exorbitancy of 
the German demands. German’ statisticians may amuse 
themselves with calculating every item of an imaginary bill 
they can run up against France ; and the friends of France may 
justly urge on the other hand that, if territory is taken, an 
abatement of the indemnity ought to be made in proportion. 
But when once a serious effort to arrive at.an understanding 
is attempted, the question must be, not what France can be 
shown to owe, but what it can be shown to be able to pay. 
Unless the sum fixed on is moderate, France will be simply 
unable to pay it. France must be put in a position to borrow 
it, unless the Germans mean to go through the long and 
dangerous process of extracting it from the people by occupa- 
‘tion of territory; and France cannot borrow more than a 
certain sum. Anything beyond a hundred millions sterling 
would, we are inclined to think, frighten foreign investors 
altogether; and, rich as France is, yet it must be re- 
membered that no one can say how far the peasantry 
would endure any great increase of taxation. France, even 
if peace is concluded now, has to face immense financial as 
well as political difficulties, and the Germans will be strangely 
imprudent if they kill the goose to get at the golden eggs. 
Whether peace will be desired by the new Assembly it is 
impossible to say at present. It must be remembered that we 
know a great deal more of what is going on in that part of 
France which wishes for peace, than of what is going on in 
the large area which is as yet untouched by the war. The 
machinery of election in two-thirds of France is in the 
hands of men who, even after the resignation of M. Gam- 
Berta, may still take their inspiration from him. The 
majority of the Assembly will probably consist of men 
who will vote for going on with the war if they 
see a chance of raising a popuiar cry against the terms of 
peace which the Germans may propose; and Paris, which will 
be heartily for peace, will have lost its accustomed ascendency, 
because it will be thought to be speaking under Prussian 
dictation. Possibly, however, the Assembly may be so far 
undecided that the influence of the neutral Powers may tell on 
it, and it is therefore sincerely to be hoped that the Germans 
may be so far moderate that England and her neutral allies may 
be able honestly to recommend France to close with the offer 
that is made to it. | 


THE AMERICAN PARAGRAPH IN THE QUEEN’S 
SPEECH. 

you Queen’s Speech and the explanatory statements of Mr. 

Giapstone and Lord GraNviLLe contained a surprise 
which may excusably divert attention from an ill-written 
summary of events of universal notoriety, from a programme 
of domestic legislation which includes no item that any news- 
paper reader could not have anticipated, and even from 
blunders such as the erroneous statement that “the King of 
“ Prussia has accepted the title of of Germany.” It 
was already known that negotiations on the Canadian Fisheries 
at Washington had made some progress, but the reference of 
the Alabama claims to a Joint Commission was wholly un- 
expected. It is difficult to ascertain the course of the trans- 
action from the slipslop phrases in which Mr. GLADSTONE as 


usual makes the QugEN adopt the style of a literary house- 


maid; but it may be collected that the audacious encroach- 
ments of General BuTLer’s constituents and other American 
fishermen in Canadian waters had their vessels to 
the risk of legal capture. In official language, “ A question 
“ of importance which concerns the Fisheries calls for early 
“ settlement, lest the possible indiscretion of individuals 
“ should impair the neighbourly understanding which it is 
“on all grounds so desirable to cherish and maintain.” The 
Queen has, therefore, “entered into amicable communications 
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“with the Presipent of the United States,” whose com.’ 
munications on the subject, nominally addressed to Congress, 
were the reverse of amicable. ‘In order to determine the 
“most convenient mode of treatment of these matters, | 
“ have suggested the appointment of a Joint Commission, and 
“T have agreed to a proposal of the Presipent that this 
“ Commission shall be authorised at the same time, in the 
“same manner, to resume consideration of the American 
“ claims growing out of the circumstances of the late war.” If 
the words of the Speech were subjected to the ordinary rules 
of interpretation, it would seem that the Joint Commission is 
to consider not the question of the Fisheries, but the question 
whether a Joint Commission or some other kind of machinery 
is to be adopted for the settlement of the dispute. It would 
be impossible “in the same manner” to consider the Alabama 
claims, which are nevertheless to be discussed, and, if possible, 
adjusted by the Commission. To borrow an elegant form of 
expression from another part of the Speech, “'The Commis- 
“ sion now being employed for the consideration of the most 
“ convenient mode of treatment of the question of the Fisheries, 
“ has rekindled the hope” that the Alabama dispufe may at 
last be settled. The Commission is to resume consideration 
of a matter which it has never before considered; and a hope 
of an adjustment consistent with the honour of England 
may possibly be kindled or rekindled in extraordinarily 
sanguine minds. As to the Canadian Fisheries, there 
was really no question to consider or discuss. The Ameri- 
cans had, in the exercise of their strict right, and for 
the purpose of displaying unfriendly feeling, terminated a 
treaty under which they were entitled, while it lasted, to the 
use of the Fisheries. Some of their fishermen have since 
trespassed on the fishing-grounds, and exposed themselves to 
capture and to the condemnation of their vessels. If the 
Government of the United States desired the renewal of 
former relations, they were at liberty to make overtures for 
the purpose. The Presipent in his Message hinted in 
menacing language an intention of forcibly interfering with 
the rights of the Dominion, from which, with wilful dis- 
courtesy, he withheld its proper designation. The news- 
papers of his party have since insolently stated that the 
dispute will be most effectually settled by the annexation of 
Canada. It was not the business of the QurEn’s Govern- 
ment to take the initiative in a negotiation in which neither 
England nor Canada had anything to ask beyond immunity 
from injury and affront. The Conference “ now being em- 
“ ployed” to facilitate the repudiation of the treaty of 1856 
would in itself have sufliciently encouraged the pretensions of 
an aggressive Government. 


As the proposal that the Alabama claims should be referred 
to the Commission was made by the Presipent, the English 
Government has not committed the error of renewing the 
controversy which was interrupted by the rejection of Mr. 
Reverpy Jounson’s Treaty ; but it would have been difficult 
to select a less auspicious time for the establishment of that 
neighbourly understanding which Mr. Giavsrone hopes 
against hope to cherish and maintain. A Prime Minister 
is perhaps not to be blamed for persisting to the last in the 
use of conventional expressions of good feeling ; but no man 
really believes that “the judgment and good sense of the 
“ mass of the American nation will discountenance, neutralize, 
“ and dishearten whatever inconvenient effects rash speakers 
“may produce.” ‘The spiteful speaking is prompted, not by 
rudeness, but by sycophancy to the mass of the American nation, 
which last year elected to represent its opinions the hundred and 
seventy-two members who lately concurred with their chosen 
leader in offering a wanton and ill-bred insult to the English 
Government and nation. It is for the purpose of securing 
the votes of the same mass that General Grant sends a Mes- 
sage to Congress as hostile and as threatening to England as 
one of the Proclamations in which Napotron I. was in the 
habit of preparing his subjects and armies for some new war 
on his neighbours. Mr. Disrarii, though he has in his 
time been not less addicted than his rival to the use of con- 
ventional phraseology, spoke on Thursday night in a tone of 
manly plainness which is perhaps more likely to produce an 
impression on American opinion than the exaggerated defer- 
ence which has been so long and so consistently misunder- 
stood. Itis true that, as Mr. Disraexi said, the Sumwers and the 
Bur ers abuse England because they believe they can do it with 
impunity. “The very men who do this would be the last men 
“to take this course if they thought England would resent 
“ their insults.” “In my mind,” Mr. Disrae.i proceeded to 
say, “if we are to have a Commission it will be a good oppor- 
“ tunity for us to cometo a clear understanding on that point, 
“ that England cannot be insulted or injured with impunity. 
“ , . . If once our naval and military institutions were in that 
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“ condition in which on Thursday or some early day I hope 
“we shall find that they are, if once it is known that 
“Her Masesty’s dominions cannot be assaulted without 
“being defended, all this rowdy rhetoric, which is ad- 
« dressed to irresponsible millions, and, as it is supposed, 
« with impunity to ourselves, will, I believe, cease.” N 
English politician has a better right than Mr. DisraxExi to 
use direct and simple language to the American enemies of 
England. As leader of the Opposition he prevented during 
the whole course of the Civil War the adoption by his party of 
any motion which could have been unpalatable to the Federal 
Government. The studious and delicate neutrality of both 
Houses of Parliament may be remembered with feelings of 
just complacency in contrast with the late outrageous vote of 
the House of Representatives, 

If it was desirable to appoint a Commission, no objection 
can be taken to the selection of the members who are to com- 
pose it. Lord De Grey, formerly an almost extreme Liberal, 
is unprejudiced and calm in temper, and he has had long 
experience of public affairs. Mr. Bernarp, one of the best 
jurists in England, has paid special attention to the question 
of neutrality during the American War, and his book on the 
subject forms one of the most conclusive answers to the un- 
just charges which have been preferred against the English 
Government. Sir Epwarp Tuornton deserves Mr. Giap- 
sTone’s complimentary mention of his name; and it may 
be hoped that Sir Jonn Rose and Sir Joun Macponatp 

ss the confidence of their fellow-colonists. Mr. 
GuapsTonE and Lord GRanvitte deserve credit for their 
appointments of two Canadians on a Commission of four 
members, The doubtful policy of eager attempts to conciliate 
American hostility would become utterly unjustifiable if 
it involved any slight to the Dominion of Canada. General 
Butter and General Grant have committed an obvious 
blunder in founding one of their pretexts for quarrel with 
England on a Canadian grievance ; and it would be a culpable 
act of weakness to relieve them from the consequences of their 
error by diverting the indignation of Canada from America to 
England. The allegiance of the colonists would be dangerously 
shaken if they had reason to suspect that their interests were 
about to be bartered for the relaxation of American demands in 
the Alabama matter. As the negotiation on the Fisheries has 
already commenced, there is some reason to hope that the Cana- 
dians will be contented with the arrangement which may be 
concluded by the Commission. 

The choice of American Commissioners concerns the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and the names which were mentioned 
by Mr. GiapsToxE are not specially objectionable to England. 
The main objection to the whole scheme is the want of an 
arbitrator who may decide questions on which the Commis- 
sioners are divided. A joint Commission, though it may be 
well qualified to settle matters of detail, must necessarily come 
to a standstill when the main issues between the two countries 
arise. Mr. Giapsrone declares that the instructions furnished 
to Lord De Grey and his colleagues will prove that the 
honour of England has been carefully guarded; but Mr. 
GLapsToNnE sometimes holds peculiar views of national honour, 
and it is not yet certain that his Government may not have 
yielded the only points which were really in dispute. Since the 
time of Lord Russet concession after concession has been 
made to American exigency, with the uniform result of pro- 
voking more unreasonable and more offensive demands. It 
will be singularly unfortunate if it should appear that the 
President of the Council has been sent out to America, like 
the citizens of Calais when the town was surrendered to 
Epwarp IIi., with a rope round his neck, in token of sub- 
mission and of appeal for mercy. A capitulation imme- 
diately following the Preswwent’s Message and the vote of the 
House of Representatives would not even purchase lasting 
peace at the expense of national humiliation. ‘The Fisheries 
grievance and the St. Lawrence have been recently started, 
and the politicians of the United States have an inexhaustible 
store of similar complaints in reserve. ‘The whole history of 
diplomatic transactions between England and America con- 
sists of aggressions and threats on the part of the United 
States, too often provoked by excessive English pliability. 
If overbearing rudeness proves to be once more successful, it 
may be predicted that the next demand will extend to the 
annexation of the English dominions in North America. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


= interest of the debate on the Address chiefly centred 
in the exposition by Mr. Disraei of the peculiar theories | 


he holds on foreign politics, and in the reply of Mr. GLapsTone. 
\i is of France, of its sufferings and its dangers, that every one 


is thinking, and the movers and seconders of the Address were 
not in a position to speak with.authority on a subject.on which 
to speak without authority is to talk idle talk. ‘There was, in 
fact, no part of the § on which outsiders could comment 
with much effect. The fortunate.accident that the new Senior 
Wrangler is a Nonconformist gave a sort.of additional point 
to the advocacy which the most humble Liberals could venture 
to give to the Bill for the Abolition of University Tests; and 
Mr. Disraz.i cut away from his the last ground for resist- 
ance to the measure when hedeclared that religious equality 
was one of the precious gains which Englishmen had won and 
were bound to maintain, The Marquis of WEsrMInsTeR was 
glad to be able to make a little point of his own by illustrating 
from the history of Liverpool the mischief of free-trade in 
beer, and Mr. Mortey could show the eternal prosperity of 
England by pointing to the increase of our exports even in 
such a troubled year as 1870. As to such measures as the 
Bill for Secret Voting and the Licensing Bill, there is nothing 
to be said about them until the details of the measures are 
known. All parties agree that the subjects must be dealt 
with, and differences will only arise when it is known exactly 
what is proposed. The wearisome discussions, so familiar to 
the patient public, between Ministers and ex-Ministers as to 
the comparative strength in different years of a totally inefli- 
cient army, were revived by the attack of Mr. Diskazui and 
the rejoinder of Mr. Guapstone. As a matter of purely per- 
sonal criticism, it was a legitimate triumph for the Prue 
Minister to show that Mr. Disraezi in 1862 called an army 
of 92,000 men “ bloated,” and in 1870 an army of 89,000 
attenuated. But these charges and retorts are a matter of 
supreme indifference to a nation which has realized the fact that 
in neither year did it get anything like value for its money. Nor 
is it of much consequence to recall with the Duke of Hamitton 
that a few months ago Mr. CarpweELi had no notion of the 
shortcomings of our military system, Every one isaware that 
Mr-CarDwELt is not the sort of man to look far ahead, orto force 
by argument or courage a great ref$rm on a nation unprepared 
to admit its necessity. But if the measure to be unfolded 
next week is an adequate measure, Mr. CarpweLL will be 
capable of explaining it, and its adequacy will be the result, 
not of the desire of the Government for a substantial reform, 
but of the persistence of the nation in enforcing on the 
Ministry that it will either have a bold measure or a new 
Administration. It is notorious that even within the last few 
weeks leading members of the Cabinet have declared that in 
their opinion the army did not need much reform, but the 
Cabinet has had an opportunity of changing its opinion 
before it committed itself. Mr. Diskarii was earnest in de- 
claring that he would cordially support any adequate measure, 
and would make considerable sacrifices rather than hinder 
its passing into law. When the leader of the Opposition 
announces that his one objection to a proposed measure of 
reform will be that it is not sufficiently sweeping, even the 
most timid Government is stimulated to be bold. Mr. 
DisraEvt has, it must be owned, placed himself beforehand 
in the best possible position to mect the Army Bill. If it 
is at all in correspondenee with the wishes of the country, 
he will be pledged to show a special patriotism in support- 
ing it; if it is a half-and-half, weak, spiritless compromise— 
such a measure as we may infer from ing he has 
said Mr. CarpwELL would have proposed if left to himself— 
Mr. Disraexi will have cleared the ground fer attacking 
the Government as the representative of national feeling, and 
not as the director of a mere maneuvre. 

But when foreign affairs had to be discussed, Mr. Disrar.i 
did all he could to remind the public ‘how little they could 
place confidence in him. He repeated and endorsed the 
vagaries to which last Session he gave utterance as to the 
attitude of armed neutrality which he wished England to 
assume, and as to the guarantee which he alleged England had 
given of the Saxon provinces of Prussia. No policy could 
have been worse than the policy of armed neutrality as he 
has now explained it. What he would have liked would have 
been that Kngland should have incessantly threatened war 
without ever meaning to go to war. We were totally un- 
prepared for war, in his view, owing to the difference of 
3,000 men between the armies of 1870 and 1862, but we 
might have suddenly spent a vast sum of money in bribing 
recruits, purchasing stores, and fitting out ships, and then 
we could have threatened each combatant in turn as he hap- 
pened to offend us with our displeasure. More especially, 
before the beginning of the war we ought to have told 
France that a declaration of hostility after England had 
procured the retirement of the HonenzoLLeRN candidature 
was an insult to the Crown of England. But then, 
if the Emperor had asked whether we meant to treat this 
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insylt as a ground of hostilities, we were to reply that we 
had'no intention of the sort. We were merely to have made 
a moral remark and bought more stores. When, in their 
turn, the Germans were not as open to our advice as we 
could have wished, we were to have gone through exactly the 
same proceeding with them. Mr. Disrarit appears to have 
overlooked that the game he wished to see played is not a 
game that can be played twice, and that if the Germans had 
found that, in spite of our declaring the English Crown 
insulted by France, and lavishing money on stores, we had 
simply sat still and remarked it was after all of no conse- 
quence, Germany, when her turn came, could not have been 
in the least afraid of us. Fussing about war and playing 
with stores and troops is the very most dangerous line a 
nation can take. It is almost certain to be drawn into war, 
not because it wants war or has any duty to make war, but 
because it lives in daily fear lest it should be losing its 
prestige, and lest sufficient respect should not be paid it. 
Neutrality, if it is to be honourable or safe, must be real neu- 
trality, and a neutrality that consisted in perpetually declaring 
the English Crown insulted, and boasting that we were getting 
ready for war, while at the same time we let it be known that 
we did not mean war really, would be in the highest degree 
undignified, and would soon prompt us to go to war in sheer 
irritation at the foolish appearance we were making before 


the world. The English Government was luckily under the 
influence of much wiser counsels. It was studiously and 
courteously neutral throughout, and if it has offended both 
parties, as was inevitable, it has still such a position with | 
both that its views are listened to with a show of deference. | 
The great obstacle it has had to encounter has been the cele- | 
brated declaration of the Government of National Defence that | 
the enemy should not have an inch of French territory or a 
stone of a French fortress. It needed three months of hard + 
fighting and intense suffering to remove this barrier to peace, 
but the English Government has been able to urge the im- 
portance of having a National Assembly summoned to repre- 
sent France, and its decision not to give any formal recognition 
to the Government of National Defence received the tacit 
approval of both Houses. When the papers relating to 
foreign affairs are published it may perhaps turn out that 
the Government has made some mistakes, and laid itself open 
to some criticism, but if the course which Ministers have pur- 
sued is to be judged by the standard of Mr. Disrae.i’s armed 
neutrality, they are abundantly justified beforehand. 


The difficult subject of the binding force of treaties was 
handled by Mr. Disrazti with his usual love of paradoxes 
and vague assertion. He even declared that the Treaty of 
Vienna had never been broken, and that an arrangement so 
obviously needed by all riverain States as the freedom of the 
navigation of great rivers could rest on no solid foundation if 
that sacred treaty was held to be at an end. It must be 
owned that no general rule can be laid down as to how gua- 
rantees are to be enforced, how far they bind their signataries, 
or when the infraction of a treaty ought to be or must be 
overlooked. Russia has set aside the Treaty of Vienna as 
. regards Poland, and so has Austria as regards Cracow. The 
occupation of Rome by the King of Iraty is a defiance of 
treaty as well as of other obligations, and so was the forcible 
separation of Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark. We judge 
of the conduct of the violators of the treaties infringed 
according to our general political views; and the com- 
mon English view is that Russia and Austria were 
wrong because they were despotic Powers, that the King 
of IraLy was right because the Pope is not a Protestant, and 
that the Germans were wrong because Denmark is a small 
Power and the Princess of Wates is pretty. Such rude 
solutions of difficult problems content the popular mind, and 
it needs much laborious study to arrive at solutions which are 
of greater value. Above all, it needs the attentive study of 
history, and historical study is apt to carry all but its most 
attentive votaries into such illusions as that by which Mr. 
Disrakvi explained the fall of Venice. When Russia lately 
declared that it chose to consider the Treaty of 1856 at an 
end so fur as regarded the neutralization of the Black Sea, it 
was easier to see that the declaration was arrogant, and that 
England was specially insulted, than to decide what was 
to be done. Mr. Guiapstone declared that if England had 
gone to war she would have been without allies, and that 
the neutralization of the Black Sea had never been 
a serious object with English politicians. It is obvious 
that now it may, after such a declaration, be considered 
a thing of the past; but England may reasonably complain 
if, as Mr. Giapstone alleges, its leading statesmen induced 


the country to attach supreme importance to a stipulation 


which they considered valueless and necessarily temporary, 
If Lord Patwerston held the views secretly which are now 
revealed by Mr. Giapstone, he was playing a part strangely 
alien to his character when as Prime Minister he announced 
that, unless views exactly the contrary prevailed, England 
would continue the Crimean War without the support of 
France. It seems simpler and more probable to say that 
Mr. Guapstoxe and two or three of his friends in Par- 
liament opposed at the time the neutralization of the Black 
Sea, and that England is now, after fifteen years’ experience, 
prepared to consider whether it is necessary to maintain 
an arrangement that was once thought of extreme importance. 
A great nation must occasionally revise its policy, and Mr. 
Disrscwl’s sensational reference to the mothers of deceased 
Crimean heroes was utterly irrelevant. The lady who has 
erected two monuments in Mr. Disraexr’s parish church to 
her two sons who perished successively in the Crimea, and 
who has been cheered with thinking that they died for their 
country, must be supposed, like other ladies in a similar 
position, to be capable of reflecting that her sons died because, 
being in the army, they went where their regiments were 
ordered to go, and did their duty as soldiers, and that this 
duty and their discharge of it were entirely unconnected with 
any particular provisions of the Treaty of Peace that was 
made after their death. The Government has gained strength 
in some measure from the debate, not because it has shown 
itself to have behaved better or more wisely than was anti- 
cipated, but because it has been able to exhibit the contrast. 
between decent judgment and good common sense, and the 
romance and extravagance of its principal opponent. 


PARTIES IN FRANCE. 


HE political confusion into which France has been thrown. 

by the cessation of the war springs by a natural process 
from the determination of all parties to make the Assembly 
returned last Wednesday a Constituent as distinct from a 
merely National Assembly. It would have been impossible 
perhaps to introduce into the convention a provision that, in 
the event of the Assembly deciding in favour of peace, it 
should be dissolved as soon as it had appointed a Provisional 
Government to ratify the treaty and make arrangements for 
a new election. Yet, if this could have been compassed, 
France might have been spared some grave troubles. The 
circumstances under which the Assembly will be elected are 
singularly unfavourable to any sound political result. The 
minds of the electors are necessarily and rightly filled with 
the question of peace or war. Their first duty and their first 
interest is to choose for their representatives men who will vote 
as they wish upon this all-important issue. They have had no 
time even to state to themselves the constitutional problems 
which await their decision after peace has been restored. Even 
if they have some foregone conclusions upon these points 
by which they intend to abide, it may easily happen 
that the candidate whose political views most square with. 
their own may have a different opinion from theirs upon 
the wisdom of continuing the war. All Republicans are 
not bent upon further resistance; all Monarchists may not. 
be determined to accept peace on any terms. It must. 
be confessed, however, that the limitation of the work of 
the Assembly to the simple decision between peace and war 
would have implied a degree of self-restraint which is rare 
where political partisanship is dynastic as well as Parliamen- 
tary. The members once brought together would soon have 
disclosed their sympathies sufliciently to make a rough cal- 
culation of relative numbers possible, and the party which 
had found itself strongest would probably have decreed the. 
Assembly competent to frame a constitution as well as tc 
negotiate a treaty. 


M. Gambetra’s resignation has been little less than inevita- 
ble since the day the armistice was agreed on. His view of 
the use to which the interval should be turned, though per- 
fectly sound in theory, would in practice have been iatal to 
the purpose for which the Assembly is summoned. It is quite 
right that the French should go on recruiting, training, and 
arming new levies with all the energy they can command, but 
if this process had been conducted under M. Gamperrta’s 
guidance, it would virtually have determined the action of 
the electors in their political capacity. The combination 
of an effective desire for peace with active and sustained 
preparations for war implies a measure of statesmanship 
above the reach of Jarge populations. M. Gamperra’s 
retirement is favourable to peace {for another reason. 
While as Minister of War he would have kept alive the . 
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resolution to go on fighting wherever the germ of such a 
resolution existed, as Minister of the Interior he would have 
exerted u strong pressure upon the local authorities in order 
to secure the return of candidates likeminded with himself. 
Freedom of election is little known or esteemed in France, and 
M. GaMBETTA has no more faith in the unassisted wisdom of 
the constituencies than the most despotic of his Imperialist 
predecessors. M. Araco may be equally zealous in promoting 
the return of sound Republicans, but he is not likely to make 
a rooted aversion to peace an indispensable condition of 
Government support. 

The active prosecution of Bonapartist intrigues supplied an 
excuse, though not a justification, for M. GamBetta’s disqualify- 
ing ordinance. He had made up his mind, it may be supposed, 
that the Assembly must be coaxed or coerced into voting for 
war, and he probably believed that the result of such a vote 
would be to throw Count Bismark into the arms of the Impe- 
rialists. The presence of a large minority of this party in 
the Assembly might have greatly helped Napoteon III. in this 
juncture. The application of an anti-Republican purge to a 
body already in session might have been easier than the recall 
of the Senate and Corps Législatif from the state of fossilized 
repose in which they have slumbered since the 4th of September. 
It is not improbable, however, that M. Gambetra’s zeal would 
only have defeated its own purpose, and that the Assembly, 
finding itself reduced to the choice between an Imperialist 
restoration and a renewal of the war, would have preferred 
peace under Napoxeon III. to resistance & outrance under M. 
Gambetta. ‘To ensure the success of his policy it would have 
been necessary to disfranchise the electors who had voted for 
the official candidates under the Empire, as well as to disqualify 
the official candidates themselves. Now, as on most former 
occasions, the aspect in which the Empire is really dangerous 
to the Republic is as the object, not of enthusiastic devotion, 
but of calculating and timid preference. The extreme Re- 
publicans are hated and feared in France more for their 
virtues than for their vices. Their inherent tyranny, their 
sublime disregard of all such rights as interfere with the 
prosecution of their own designs, seem to excite neither 
alarm nor indignation. These are the natural and expected 
characteristics of every party which can command a majority 
in the country. What does them harm is their romantic 
superiority to material motives and their subordination of 
interests to ideas. When this subordination assumes so un- 
pleasantly concrete 4 form as hard and almost hopeless fighting, 
it is likely to bring them into more than usual discredit. 

If the Assembly concludes a peace and then moves from 
Bordeaux to Paris and sets to work at choosing a Government, 
M. Gambetra’s resignation will probably come to be viewed 
in a different light from that in which it is generally, and for 
the moment accurately, regarded in England. It tends 
directly to peace now ; it may also tend to civil war hereafter. 
M. Gambetta can hardly avoid taking the leadership of the 
extreme Republicans, and it is not easy to say what will be 
the consequences of this faction passing under the control of 
aman of M. Gampetra’s mark. Hitherto the want of such 
a chief has been the most serious hindrance with which its 
members have had to contend. They have been simply so 
many fanatics, destitute of that organizing and controlling 
faculty which sometimes enables fanatics to consolidate and 
extend their power. M. Gampetra’s accession will certainly 
supply them with this requisite; the only doubt is whether it 
will be used to carry out or to moderate their own favourite 
doctrines. Ifit is used to carry them out, it seems impossible 
but that a civil war should ensue. If it is used to moderate 
them, the result may be a reconstruction of the Republican 
party, with its accessions on the Left balanced by corresponding 
defections on the Right. 

It remains to be seen whether the qualified adhesion given 
to the Republic in the letter of the Duke of AumaLe— 
who, by the way, with all deference to the Times, is 
not older than the Prince of Joinvitte—will give rise 
to any new combination among the four elements now 
seething in the political caldron. Probably no one will 
be much impressed by the declaration—curiously naive, as 
coming from an exiled member of a Royal house—that he is 
a firm believer in the advantages of monarchical government. 
The important thing in the letter is the disclaimer of any neces- 
sary line of separation between the OrLeans Princes and non- 
monarchical institutions. It may not be unfair to assume that 
the first of these statements was inserted out of regard for his 
family, and the second out of regard for himself. So able a 
man as the Duke of AUMALE is reputed to be must have long 
chafed at his enforced exclusion from political life, and with 
this sentiment there may very well be mixed a feeling that it is 
more patriotic as well as moreagreeable to serve France in what- 


ever way France pleases than to insist upon waiting till he 
can serve her as the uncle of the reigning Sovereign. France 
is in need at this moment of a ruler who can give the Execu- 
tive that stability which a Republic has hitherto failed to 
confer, chiefly because it has been supported by only a 
section of the nation. Such a ruler can hardly be obtained 
except by some arrangement which shall enable the Orleanists 
to give a hearty support to the Republic without finally 
abandoning the political and dynastic preferences which their 
honour and their judgment alike impose on them. The 
election of the Duke of AumaLe as President of the Re- 
public would furnish an arrangement of this kind. It would 
give France a ruler who would have no inducement to make 
a throne for himself, because the substitution of the here- 
ditary for the elective principle would at once let in the supe- 
rior claims of the Count of Paris. On this ground the compro- 
mise might have attractions for moderate Republicans. At the 
same time it would remove the perpetual banishment under 
which the OrLEans Princes now live, and give them an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that power of adapting themselves to new 
political conditions with which they are generally credited in 
this country. A better field on which to convince the French 
nation that constitutional monarchy is incompatible neither 
with legislative freedom nor with executive vigour could 
hardly be desired, while that conviction, if attained at all, 
would be attained as the result of an experiment which might 
convert the most enthusiastic adversary, provided his theories 
were not proof against the test of actual facts. The popu- 
larity of M. Tuters in the North of France, together with 
other remarkable incidents in the elections, perhaps indicates 
the growth of a species of Conservative Republicanism which 
may find in such a compromise the best attainable solution 
of existing difficulties, 


ARMY REFORM IN THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


THE Quezy’s Speech and the discussion which followed 
have thrown very little light upon the intentions of the 
Government with respect to Army Reform, and it is scarcely 
possible to do more than guess at the probable contents of the 
Bill which Mr. CarpWELL is to introduce next week. The 
singular passage in which the subject was referred to from 
the Throne surpasses in grandiloquent obscurity even the 
ordinary phraseology of Royal Speeches. On this occasion 
Mr. GLapstTonE, whose peculiar style it is impossible to mis- 
take, has not even risen to the level of ambiguous English. 
We are told, indeed, that the time has arrived for decisive 
efforts of some kind; but this rather obvious remark is 
followed by a caution to Parliament, the meaning of which 
it is not easy to fathom. “In attempting this,” Her 
Magesty is made to say, “ you will not fail to bear in mind 
“ the special features in the position of this country so favour- 
“able to the freedom and security of the people.” What 
“ the position of this country” signifies it would puzzle any 
man who only understands English to discover. It might 
mean the position of England in relation to Foreign Powers, 
but we are not aware of any treaties which are “ so favour- 
“able” (whatever degree of favour may be implied by 
the word “so”) to the freedom of the people, and not many 
which are conducive to our security, though there are some 
which involve very onerous liabilities. Neither can we sup- 
pose that the internal constitution of the United Kingdom is 
pointed at as the foundation of our security, favourable 
though it is to the freedom of the people. Driven from these 
interpretations, we must translate the QuEEN’s English as best 
we may. ‘The only thing certain is, that “the position” 
refe: to is something which has “ features,” and those 
“ special features.” We can with an effort comprehend a 
“ feature on which the question hinges,” but a “ position” 
which enjoys as an appendage a “ special feature,” is not an 
idea that it is easy to grasp. The best guess we can make is, 
that the “position of the country” means the geographical situa- 
tion of England, and that, in the Gladstonian style, “ special 
“ features” signify the same thing as “ silver thread,” or in 
plain language, the English Channel. We must acknowledge 
that this solution will not bear very close criticism ; for, 
though the Channel may properly be described as “ favour- 
“ able,” if not as “so favourable,” to our security, its connec- 
tion with the “freedom of the people” is less obvious. If, 
however, we have correctly deciphered “ the feature,” the 
paragraph must be understood as recommending Parliament to 
make an exceptional effort to apply lessons of mili ex- 
perience, with especial reference to the Channel, which, in 
Mr. Guapstone’s opinion, renders land defences almost .super- 
fluous. In other words, we may read the Speech as. an- 
nouncing that, in deference to public opinion, Mr. GLADSTONE 
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invites Parliament to improve our defences, although per- 
sonally he thinks that we are safe enough as we are. That 
this is really his state of mind is confirmed by a passage in 
his own speech, in which, “ speaking in his individual capa- 
- “ city "—which, we presume, means “ speaking for himself 
“ only”—he says that he “should not wish to bind any 
“ person to the feeling that he himself entertains of the power, 
“the security, and the independence of this country, come 
“ what may.” Mr. Guiapstone therefore, we may take it, is 
opposed to active defensive measures; but the Cabinet has 
agreed to introduce a Bill which we hope will reflect as little 
as possible of the Premier's excessive reliance on the chapter 
of accidents. 


We have looked in vain through the speeches of Ministers for 
any hint of the kind of measure which may be looked for next 
week. Even the movers and seconders of the Address were evi- 
dently prevented, either by ignorance or by express prohibition, 
fromdilating on the subject. The Marquisof WestMinsTER alone 
said something which looked specific, but it is not very certain 
that this was uttered by inspiration, or even by permission. 
He indicated “reserves, supply, artillery, and arsenals” as 
our weak points, against which he set the spirit of the people, 
the surpassing excellence of our weapons (which is not uni- 
versally admitted), and the existence of a Government with a 
majority in the House of Commons. It is not obvious how 
the strength of the Government and the spirit of the people 
will take the place of stores and artillery; but no doubt 
we may assume a general readiness to support a measure 
which will give us the indispensable reserves, munitions, and 
stores of which we stand in need. The Marquis also indicates 
special difficulties in the way of Army Reform, and among 
them he mentions “too frequent changes in the heads of the 
“* War Office.” He stops short, however, of the suggestion 
that this evil might perhaps be met on the homeopathic prin- 
ciple by just one change more. Perhaps, however, this cure 
was delicately hinted at in the next sentence, in which the 
orator quotes an enumeration of the qualities essential to make 
a good War Minister, in which we do not. recognise any of 
the distinguishing merits of Mr. Carpwexu. Still the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, while disclaiming special knowledge, 
showed that his own views as to what is wanted are sound 
enough. He recognised with evident sympathy the feeling “in 
“ favour of making the Militia a real reserve, increasing our 
“ artillery, and completing and arming our arsenals”; he 
thought “compulsory service, the commissariat, and the 
“ equipment of the Army” deserving of consideration, and 
completed his outline of Army Reform by expressing his con- 
fidence in the value of the Volunteers, and his hope that a 
little more drill would be got out of them. If this sketch 
can be taken as in any sense foreshadowing the Government 
Bill, the promised measure will do more to satisfy the country 
and strengthen the Ministry than could reasonably have been 
expected from the present Cabinet. Anything which falls 
seriously short of such a programme will be a grave dis- 
appointment to the country and a serious blow to the present 
Government. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY. 


ee shareholders who had the courage to retain 
their investments during a time of panic have reason to 
te themselves on their foresight and firmness. The 

dividends of several of the largest Companies for the last half- 
ear average 74 per cent. per annum; and even the Great 
tern and the Brighton show a balance in favour of the 
ordinary stock. Three or four years ago innumerable writers 
employed themselves in devising theories to account for the 
supposed embarrassments of Railway Companies, although, with 
one or two exceptions, no difficulty was found in renewing de- 
benture loans during the entire period of depression. According 
to the most popular doctrine, railway property had been un- 
justifiably deteriorated by useless or unprofitable extensions, 
nor could it be denied that branches had for the most part 
been less directly profitable than trunk lines. It was only 
surprising that professed representatives of the public interest 
should censure the construction of works which were indis- 
pensable for the accommodation of traffic. The outlay which 
may for the time have diluted the revenue of the great Com- 
panies would have been much less advantageously undertaken 
by independent projectors. There is scarcely a mile of rail- 
way in the kingdom which is not required for public con- 
venience, although in many instances a monopoly secured by 
the absence of competition would have been advantageous to 
particular Companies. The Board of Trade in Lord Datuousie’s 
time reported against the scheme of the Great Northern, which 


has just declared dividends to its A. and B. shareholders at the 
rates of 10 and 73 respectively. The decision was procured 
in the interest of the Midland Company, which pays 63, and 
of the York and North Midland, now included in the North- 
Eastern, of which the dividend is 83. It was not at that time 
anticipated that the Great Northern would compete with the 
London and North-Western for the traffic of Manchester and 
even of Liverpool; but as the London and North-Western ig 
tolerably prosperous, there is no reason to regret the establish- 
ment of an additional line of communication. The North- 
Eastern and the Lancashire and Yorkshire systems are made 
up of branches, of which many were originally constructed 
by independent Companies. The London and North-Western 
extended from London to Birmingham before the amalgama- 
tion with the line from Birmingham to Liverpool. It now 
reaches the Scottish Border, the North Sea, and the Bristol 
Channel, and over a length of more than 1,500 miles it returns 
about gol. per mile per week. The Midland system, with 
Derby as a centre, has advanced from Rugby to London, from 
Birmingham to Bristol and to Bath, and as soon as works in 
progress are completed it will give a third through line from 
London to Scotland. If it had confined itself to its original 
territory, it would long since have been elbowed or ousted by 
more adventurous rivals, 


It appears from a calculation in the Economist that invest- 
ments in the ordinary stock of the most flourishing Companies 
will return at present prices from 5}to 54 percent. Theelements 
of uncertainty in the speculation are reduced within so narrow 
a limit that prices would inevitably rise but for the pressure 
which is likely to be felt in the money-market on the conclu- 
sion of the Continental war. It is improbable that the steady 
increase of traffic will be checked or reversed; and improve- 
ments in machinery and materials tend to diminish ordinary 
outlay. The gradual substitution of steel rails for iron on 
the more crowded parts of some of the principal lines 
will produce a considerable reduction in working expenses, 
which now vary from 47 to 49 per cent. on the gross 
receipts. A cause of possible danger and of occasional 
alarm will have been finally removed when the con- 
version of terminable debentures into irredeemable debenture 
stock has been finally effected. On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that it will in many cases be necessary to 
provide additional capital for the accommodation of increased 
traffic. The London and North-Western Company is about to 
lay down a fourth line of rails for forty miles out of London, 
at a cost which will be largely enhanced by the . necessity of 
constructing several new tunnels. The dividend or interest on 
the capital which must be raised for the purpose will probably 
absorb the natural growth of the profits for three or four 
years; but the new lines will eventually repay the outlay by 
the facilities which they will afford for the safe and speedy 
transit of goods and mineral traffic. The new line of the 
Midland Company, from Bedford to London, which was 
opened only a year or two ago, already produces a satisfactory 
return on the vast sum which was expended in its construc- 
tion; and at the same time the Great Northern Company, 
which loses the tolls on the Midland traffic between Hitchin 
and London, probably finds full compensation in the 
absence of interference with its own line. The North- 
Eastern Company has lately opened a new line from 
Doncaster to York, which was not required for the ac- 
commodation of passenger traffic; but probably the facility 
of dealing with goods and minerals may justify an outlay 
which would not have been hastily undertaken by one of the 
most cautious of Railway Boards. ‘Their spirit of enterprise 
may perhaps have been stimulated by the proximity of the 
Great Northern Company, which might not be unwilling to 
extend itself into the neighbouring territory. 


The prices of shares in less prosperous railways are much 
higher in proportion to the dividends, on the obvious ground 
that they have a better chance of improvement. Even 
London and Chatham ordi stock is quoted and sold 
on the Stock Exchange, although the prospect of a dividend 
is still extremely remote. London and Brighton shareholders 
content themselves for the moment with a return of less than 
2 per cent. on the selling value of their stock, and the Great 
Eastern pays a fraction more. Although the lines in the south 
of England depending chiefly on passenger traffic are compara- 
tively inelastic in their resources, it is not surprising that holders 
and buyers should speculate on a future increase of prosperity. 
The London and Brighton Company not long since paid 7 
per cent. on the ordi stock, while the traffic now pro- 
duces less than 1 per cent. Within less than twenty years the 
York and North Midland stock of the North-Eastern, now 
paying 8 percent., might have been bought at 50 discount, so 
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that purchasers at that time are now receiving 16 per cent. on 
their investments. Only four years ago the West Midland 
stock of the Great Western, which is now worth about 50, 
was unsaleable at 20. It is true that a stock liable to large 
variations involves a chance of loss as well as of gain; but 
many of the causes of risk have been eliminated, and with 
the continuance of peace and prosperity improvement is 
almost certain. The most advantageous investments may for 
the most part be made in the stock of Railway Companies 
which in former seasons of adversity have been compelled to 
raise a large portion of their capital in the form of preference 
shares. If the receipts have hitherto proved sufficient to leave 
a margin after covering the fixed charges, all further incre- 
ments exclusively belong to the holders of the ordinary stock. 
In some cases, such as the Great Western, every additional 
shilling of net revenue may represent two shillings of 
dividend. 

Of all the theories which were propounded during the 
period of railway depression, the silliest and shallowest was 
the proposal that all capital outlay should be met out of in- 
come. The converse irregularity of aiding dividend out of 
capital was objectionable both as depreciating the value of the 
property, and on account of the fraud upon purchasers which 
it necessarily involved; but the construction of new works 
out of annual profits would be impracticable, and it would 
be in the highest degree unjust to shareholders. No com- 
mercial or manufacturing enterprise could be conducted on 
such a principle, although private owners are at liberty to deal 
with their incomes as they choose. Shareholders are in 
ordi cases powerless to exercise a discretion, and many of 
them have only a limited tenure of their property; and, as a 
general rule, they require their dividends for their subsistence. 
Parliament was justified in providing securities against the 
declaration and payment of dividends which had not been 
earned; but in some other instances legislation was in- 
juriously influenced by temporary clamour. The prohibition 
of the payment of interest on capital during the construction 
of a line imposes a heavy tax on the undertakers without 
any possible advantage to any other person, except perhaps 
to a contractor. The enactment is inspired by the spirit of 
the old usury law, which assumed that an unavoidable expense 
might be saved by declaring it to be illegal. As money must 
be provided, and as it will not be forthcoming except at a 
price in the shape of interest, it is evident that any inter- 
ference with the simplest mode of payment can only tend to 
increase the burden. It is by a mere accident that the 
financial conditions of railway enterprise are subject in any 
form to Parliamentary control. The presumption is in 
favour of all arrangements which are devised by those whom 
they immediately concern. It is not at all desirable to protect 
capitalists from their own possible misealculations, which are 
subject to practical checks more efficient and less objection- 
able than any general rule which Parliament can establish. 


THE COMMERCIAL TREATY. 


ii tgs rumour that the Treaty of Commerce with England 
had been terminated by the French Committee of 
National Defence has been contradicted. M. Dortan, the 
acting Minister of Commerce, wished to act upon the notice 
which was given by the Imperial Government a year ago, and 
probably his proposal would have been approved by the most 
active, if not by the most numerous, section of his country- 
men. His colleagues, according to one report, more wisely 
abstained from pledging France to a retrograde policy during 
their temporary tenure of office, and the delay which must 
consequently ensue will perhaps give time for the reconsidera- 
tion of popular prejudices; yet it is but too certain that the 
theory of Free-trade is not generally understood by French- 
men. During the discussions of last year M. Louver ,and 
M. Burret, then members of M. Ottivier’s Cabinet, dis- 
played a strong leaning to the doctrines of Protection, and 
the bulk of the evidence which was afterwards received 
by the Committee on the treaty was furnished by in- 
terested witnesses who were anxious to exclude competition. 
The Liberal party in the Legislative Body was at that time 
persuaded that a Parliamentary system had commenced ; and 
the abolition of a treaty which had been concluded by a 
strong exercise of prerogative seemed to be a protest against 
personal government. Two or three months afterwards the 
Emperor resumed, by the ingenious device of the plebiscite, 
the power which he had affected to abandon; and, if he had 
remained on the throne, M. Rovner, who originally negotiated 
the treaty, would probably have been employed to renew 


| it. M. Dortan attempted to do Napoteon III. the service of 
| recalling attention to one point in which he was wiser and 
more liberal than the mass of the French people. He had 
perhaps studied in England the economical truths which are 
so strangely misunderstood in the country of Bastiat. The 
“immediate object of the treaty may perhaps have been the 
increase of the national revenue; but the advantage of the 
_ Government was in that respect identical with the interest of 
the nation. In other measures, and especially in the con- 
traction of loans at unnecessary high rates of interest, the 
| Emperor consulted his own popularity and convenience at 
| the expense of the community; but it will be remembered 
to his honour that he was the only French ruler who had 
the wisdom and courage to attempt the gradual introduction 
of freedom of exchange. Even when his power was most 
nearly absolute, he could scarcely have induced the ill-informed 
members of the Legislative Body to coneur in the simpler plan 
of a large reduction of the tariff. It was necessary both to 
obtain an ostensible price for a supposed concession, and to 
resort to a mode of proceeding which dispensed with the in- 
terference of the Legislature. In the selection of Mr. CoppEen 
as his coadjutor and agent the Emperor gave proof of his own 
sagacity ; and he was fortunate in the cordial support of Mr. 
Guapstone, while the other principal members of Lord 
PaLmeErstTon’s Government were indifferent or hostile to the 
treaty. The free admission of French manufactures into Eng- 
land, and the large reduction in the duties on wine, to a 
certain extent diminished the clamour of French producers. 
The much larger body of consumers has not yet discovered in 
any country but England that the payment of a bounty to in- 
digenous vendors is an unmixed evil to the purchaser. 

In some English seats of industry, and much more gene- 
rally in France, the fundamental fallacy of a Commercial 
Treaty produced, by a legitimate process of reasoning, erro- 
neous practical conclusions. It was logically inferred from 
the nature of a bargain that every stipulation tended to the 
benefit of the party by whom it hatl been introdiced into the 
treaty. Mr. Cospen, and perhaps the Emperor 
really valued the opportunity of giving more highly than the 
ostensible equivalent which they respectively received. Cheap 
wine on one side and cheap cutlery on the other were general 
gains, while the facilities offered to producers by new markets 
might only be profitable to small classes. French manufacturers 
obstinately and excusably disbelieved the official assurances that 
they would be able to hold their own against England. If they 
were still to be secured in the enjoyment of their monopoly, 
the treaty would be inoperative; and they were little inclined 
to appreciate the stimulus of competition, M. Tuiers in 
a speech delivered at the beginning of the Session of 1870 
accumulated with characteristic acuteness and impervious- 
ness to conviction the arguments which show that manu- 
facturers dislike diminution of profits. Ignorance of the 
elements of commercial science was obliged in England to 
content itself with less eminent exponents; but in both 
countries the authors of the treaty had furnished the malcon- 
tents with their only plausible pretext for complaint. The 
Emperor and M. Rovner had given France her first lesson. in 
Free-trade, while Mr. CoppEn was only partially applying a 
principle which had long since been accepted in England. It 
followed that the English tariff was fur more liberal than 
the French, and that the imports from France greatly ex- 
ceeded the exports in value; yet the French cotton-spinners 
and ironmasters raised and maintained an outcry against the 
treaty which was feebly echoed at Coventry and Maccles- 
field. The denunciation of one-sided Free-trade produced 
little effect on English opinion, which had gradually accepted 
the sound doctrine that it is better to buy cheap, even if 
artificial obstacles make it impracticable to sell dear. The 
treaty, with all its defects, and notwithstanding the false 
principle on which it was founded, produced many 
of the results which had been anticipated by the Eu- 
PEROR and by Mr. Coppen. ‘The trade between the two 
countries increased in a few years so largely as to afford some 
compensation to English industry for the losses caused by the 
Civil War in America. The growth of friendly feeling which 
it had been one of Mr. Cospen’s principal objects to promote 
was partially checked by the irritation of the French manu- 
facturers against their foreign rivals; but, through the opera- 
tion either of the treaty or of more general causes, national 
jealousies and antipathies had in the course of ten years been 
perceptibly softened. 

If the treaty had been terminated by the French Govern- 
ment a question of some difficulty might have presented itself 
to Parliament. The small knot of agitators which formerly 
demanded the abolition of the treaty might have contended 
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that the English reductions of 1860 had been contingent on 
the concessions made by France; nor could it have been 
denied that their assertion was technically correct. The Pro- 
tectionists would have proceeded to argue that the price paid 
for the French concessions ought to be recovered, if only that 
it might be again hereafter applied to a similar purpose. There 
is no doubt that the maintenance of a high tariff greatly 
facilitates the negotiation of treaties of commerce; but a 
country which has definitively adopted a system of Free-trade 
cannot also claim the incidental advantages which may 
result from a policy of restriction. The treaty of 1860 
involved a compromise of principle on the part of England, 
while the French Government used it as a legal or economic 
fiction. It was necessary to cheat the French people for their 
own good, and Mr. Cospen and Mr. Giapstone pretended to 
sell what they were willing to give. If the continuance of 
the treaty were now under deliberation, it would perhaps be 
imprudent to let M. Turers and M. Dortan know that the 
stipulated abolition or reduction of English duties is prac- 
tically irrevocable. No error on the part of a French Govern- 
ment or Assembly would induce the House of Commons to 
retaliate by taxing its constituents. The present CHANCELLOR 
of the Excurquer is fortunately an economical purist, more 
consistent in the application of sound theories than Mr. GLap- 
sTONE himself. No increase in the tariff will henceforth be made 
except for the sake of revenue, and it is doubtful whether 
higher duties on French produce would be more profitable 
than the present scale. It is not for the benefit of the 
Treasury, but in the interest of certain trades, that Parliament 
has formerly been solicited to discourage the importation of 
French manufactures. The pressure would have been more 
formidable if the largest branches of manufacturing industry 
had not been vigorous enough to defy competition. No 
petitions against the French treaty have proceeded from the 
cotton mills of Lancashire, from the West Riding, or from 
che great iron-producing districts. 

Although it is impossible to anticipate the future course of 
opinion or polit’ ction in France, there can be little doubt 
that the manufacturing towns will attribute to foreign com- 
petition the distress which they will share with the rest of the 
community. It is therefore probable that the attacks on the 
treaty will be revived; and the Government, whatever may 
be its form, will scarcely be strong enough to resist a popular 
demand. The great increase in the public burdens will serve 
as an excuse, if not as a reason, for increasing Customs 
duties, which are always less obnoxious than internal taxa- 
tion. The French manufacturers are perhaps not equally 
adroit with the patriots of New England and Pennsylvania, 
who procured the passing of the Morrit tariff before the war 
had lasted six months, and who have since lost no opportunity 
of taxing the nation for their own advantage. It is fortunate 
that there was no Treaty of Commerce between England and 
the United States, to serve the Sumners and the BuTLers as 
an additional pretext for hostility. If the Treaty of Reci- 
procity with Canada had not been legally terminable it would 
perhaps have produced a collision. The treaty of 1860 
will probably be discredited in France as the special work 
of the Emperor; and if the manufacturers agitate for the 
abolition of the arrangement, it will be useless for the 
English Government to interfere. It would be more pru- 
dent to acquiesce in the denunciation of the treaty than 
to negotiate for any modification of Mr. Cospen’s tariff. 
Before the French Treaty has come to an end, the American 
markets may possibly be re-opened, not by diplomatic exertion, 
but in the interest of the great majority of the population of 
the Union. The example of England is slowly influencing the 
policy of foreign countries, although M. Turers will to the end 
of his life continue to believe that Free-trade is only suitable 
to a country which has accumulated an enormous capital. 
Even the French people will in time understand the lesson 
which the Americans are more rapidly learning, that it is bad 
economy to pay an unn tribute to monopolists at 
home. ‘The termination of the treaty would be a convenience 
to England as far as it restored the absolute control of domestic 
legislation, which ought seldom or never to be surrendered to 
any foreign Government. If it is true that M. Dortan’s pro- 
posal was rejected by his colleagues for reasons of courtesy 
and goodwill, the feeling will be fully reciprocated in 
England. 


THE TIMES AND THE TERMS OF PEACE. 
Ww propose to relate a simple and instructive story. The 
Times claims to be in a peculiar sense the instructor 
and the representative of public opinion in England. If 


there be any justice in that claim, it is important that its in- 
formation should be trustworthy and its comments dignified 
and consistent. Most people have probably made up their 
minds as to the degree in which in conditions are ful- 
filled; but if anybody should entertain any doubts on the 
subject, we invite him to consider the facts which we are 
about to put together. 


On Wednesday, the 1st of February, there appeared in the 
Times a startling telegram from its Berlin Correspondent. It 
said that the Prussian Government intended to demand from 
the French the cession of Alsace and Lorraine, twenty iron- 
clads, 400,000,000l. sterling, and Pondicherry. It is unne- 
cessary to point out at any length the reasons why the 
intelligence was rather alarming to Englishmen. Setting 
aside the exorbitant demand upon France, most men re- 
flected that a demand for Pondicherry and for twenty ships of 
war could mean nothing else than a threat to England. The 
great majority of the press at any rate drew this simple con- 
clusion, which, we may venture to say, was that of nine-tenths 
of their readers. The Times had a day to think the matter 
over, and proclaimed next morning—rather to our astonish- 
ment—that Pondicherry was a mere trifle. The Prussians, 
they said, were welcome to it, and if they pleased might take 
Saigon into the bargain. It was, in one sense, the very small- 
ness of the demand which gave it a serious aspect; for it was 
impossible to believe that conquerors who were demanding a 
whole ironclad fleet and a sum equal to half our national debt 
should end with such a bathos as the demand for a petty 
colony at the other end of the world except with a view to 
ulterior consequences. The Times, however, had a perfect 
right to its opinion, singular as its opinion might be; and, 
after another twenty-four hours’ consideration, it expressed 
the same sentiments at greater length and with increased 
emphasis. On Friday, February 3rd, it proclaimed in its 
first leading article that it regarded “the change of ownership 
“ with perfect indifference.” The French indeed might be 
aggrieved. ‘ Though we care little ourselves,” it remarked, 
“who owns the place, we cannot but feel that the demand 
“ will deeply wound the pride of France.” A second article, of 
the gazetteer kind, was devoted to giving some geographical 
and historical information as to Pondicherry, with a view of 
demonstrating its utter insignificance. On Saturday, the third 
day after the first appearance of the telegram, a rather singular 
phenomenon occurred. Two leading articles were again de- 
voted to the consideration of the terms of peace; pointing out 
that they were too exorbitant in their general tenor to be en- 
forced, and considering them to be held out rather in terrorem 
than as a serious proposition, but still assuming that they were 
stated with substantial accuracy. In another part of the same 
paper appeared a telegram from Versailles, declaring the first 
telegram to have been inaccurate, and especially in regard to 
that demand of Pondicherry and the ships of war which to 
Englishmen was the most unpleasant part of the business. 
We would suggest to the Times in passing that, as these 
blunders have a rather awkward appearance, it would be a 
better plan to be prepared with two sets of articles taking op- 
posite views of any given question, so that the most convenient 
one might be inserted at a moment's notice. To proceed, 
however, an article appeared on Monday, which is the last we 
need notice. It was chiefly intended to prove that, after all, 
the original intelligence was not, or might not have been, so 
erroneous as the official contradiction would have led its 
readers to suppose; and, in short, that the contradiction was 
merely an evasion. However this might be in regard to the 
other points, no attempt was made to maintain the accuracy 
of the Pondicherry part of the story. That was admitted to 
be erroneous, and the comment of the 7imes on the changed 
aspect of affairs was as follows:—“ Looking at the question 
“as Englishmen, the difference is immense; it is idle to 


“ deny that the demand of Pondicherry first excited in us a 


“ feeling of surprise that soon gave rise toa feeling of jealousy, 
“ which would presently have passed into resentment. But 
“what do Frenchmen care about this far distant and tiny 
“ settlement?” The implied answer, of course, was that 
Frenchmen would not care about it at all. 


So much for the facts. Now let us look for a moment at 
the conduct of the Times in this matter. The first observation 
is, that the Times made a gross blunder on a very important 
point. It spread a piece of information calculated to arouse 
hostile feelings between this country and Germany, and empha- 
tically declared its own belief in the authenticity of the state- 
ment put forward. It is of course impossible for us to judge 
how far the Zimes deserves to be blamed for its precipitation. 
We cannot know, though the conductors of the Zimes must 
know, to what sources of information their Berlin Correspon- 
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dent has access, or what special grounds he may have had for 
this particular assertion. Pal ee are fallible, and the Times 
should not be condemned too severely for a single blunder. 
It is not the less obvious that a paper which publishes such 
news is undertaking a serious responsibility. It is doubtless 
very tempting to journalists to steal a march on their com- 
petitors by publishing a sensational story on the chance 
of its being true. It is tempting also to brag about their 
mysterious means of acquiring the earliest news of the 
secrets of all the Cabinets of Europe, and the profound know- 
ledge and undeviating accuracy of their Correspondents. But 
then these are just the temptations to which a journal aspiring 
to a leading position in Europe should not yield. The 
temporary success will be dearly purchased by a permanent 
loss of influence. The Times is of course as well aware of 
this as we can be, and we must suppose that it had taken all 
the necessary precautions before giving the weight of its 
authority to a mischievous report, and that it was only 
deceived by one of those incalculable combinations of events 
to which all men and newspapers are liable. We must 
remark, however, that the Times has been very unlucky, and 
that this is not the first time that it has been unlucky. The 
Berlin Correspondent appears to be a very able man, and has 
written some excellent letters; but, from our observation, we 
should certainly say that he has an unfortunate predisposition 
to take up the current rumours of Berlin society and convert 
them prematurely into authoritative statements of fact. The 
Times may of course be aware that its Correspondent has a 
private interview every morning with Ministers and members 
of the Royal Family. We can only say that this is not 
the first slip that he has made, though we hope that it may 
be the last; and that people who judge, as outsiders necessarily 
must judge, by the will have some difficulty in 
pardoning the Times if, by a blind reliance on his authority, 
it falls into many such unfortunate errors in the future. 


There is, however, a much more serious matter behind. 
We are all liable to human errors, and it is no news that the 
Times is not exempt from the common lot; but if the blunder 
in fact was pardonable, what are we to say to the policy 
founded on the blunder? From Wednesday to Saturday the 
Times believed that the Prussians demanded Pondicherry. 
During that period it asserted frequently and emphatically 
that the cession of Pondicherry was to us a matter of perfect 
indifference, though it would be deeply wounding to the 
French pride. On Saturday it learnt that the Prussians did 
not demand Pondicherry ; and on Monday it straightway pro- 
claimed that it made no appreciable difference to the French 
whether Pondicherry was demanded or not, but that to us 
“the difference was immense.” The case was precisely in- 
verted. We, it now appeared, had been “surprised” at the 
news, and our surprise was rapidly passing through “ jealousy” 
into “ resentment.” It must be admitted that the development 
of feeling was slow enough on the part of the Times. Two days 
after the demand had been published, and had excited com- 
ment all over England, it was still proving that we cared not 
two straws for such a wretched trifle; and the resentment 
only appeared after the demand turned out to be fictitious. 
Now what is the explanation of this surprising change of 
front? Why did the mere trifle of Friday become a question 
of immense importance on Monday? That is a question to be 
fully answered only by those who are in the secrets of the 
Times ; but there is an explanation which is as obvious as it is 
degrading, and which, however little truth it may contain, will 
certainly commend itself to foreigners. They will say, only 
too plausibly, This is just another specimen of British blus- 
ter; when you think that we are really about to insult you, 
you turn the second cheek in the most affable manner; all 
you say is, “Pray take Saigon as well as Pondicherry; it 
“‘ won’t annoy our feelings in the least.” When you find that 
the supposed intention did not exist, you pluck up your 
courage; then you say, “ We appeared to be mild, but we 
“were really growing terribly angry; if the demand had 
“really been made, the British lion would have been 
“ aroused, and our surprise would have become resentment.” 
In short, it will be assumed that we behaved like curs; that 
we crouched when we fancied that the whip was lifted, and 
showed our teeth in the most valiant manner as soon as it 
was lowered. If the Times is really the mouthpiece of English 
public opinion, can anything be more contemptible than the 
course of public opinion in England? When anybody really 
wants to give us a kick, we are to persuade ourselves that 
it is such a very small kick that we had better submit; 
and when we find out that he doesn’t want to kick us, 
we are to say that we really at the bottom of our hearts 
cherish a decided dislike to kicking. Of course the Times 


had some nobler motives, or was perhaps merely feeling 
vaguely after a policy with very poor success; but it is per- 
haps worth while to say emphatically that, in this case at 
least, we deny its claims to represent anything except itself. 
Mistakes are pardonable so long as due precautions are taken 
to avoid them; and we cannot say positively that due pre- 
cautions were not taken in this particular instance, how- 
ever much our suspicions may be aroused. But it is really 
too irritating to be held up gratuitously to the contempt of 
Europe. We might have shown a little courage without 
danger; and instead of it we have exhibited a piece of 
gratuitous cowardice. A mere bit of mock thunder has been 
enough to bring us on our knées—so far, that is, as we are 
responsible for the behaviour of the Times; and our enemies 
will think they know what kind of opposition is likely to be 
raised to any serious demands they may please to make. The 
Times really miscalculated, as we fully believe, the opinion of its 
readers ; but it is difficult to persuade foreigners that so well- 
known a paper can have utterly mistaken the feeling of the 
English people. They will think that the more extreme 
their demands, the more quickly we shall find excuses for 
yielding ; and it must be admitted that the behaviour of the 
Times goes far to justify the inference. 


THE WAR OF 1870-71. 
XXX. 


fa is a subject which we cannot pass over to-day, 
though it would be premature to attempt to review 
thoroughly the history of the defence of Paris. We know 
beyond doubt that it has come to an end only when all provi- 
sions failed, and so, like most of the other chief episodes of 
the war, has baffled all prediction, and contradicted previous 
examples. It wil! long be difficult to obtain a fair judgment 
on its conduct from those who approach the matter with any 
political bias. There will be to theend of time some persons 
ready to believe that there was a better meaning than that of the 
professional agitator in the popular cries for the Commune, 
and that a Red Government, leaning on the strong revolu- 
tionary sentiments of the artisan class, and giving free reins to 
their rough and noisy valour, might have loosed the German 
hold by sheer force of numbers and desperation. Others will 
with more reason think that Trocuu’s own calm and moderate 
disposition, causing him to parley with seditious outbreaks, and 
hold the hands of those who would from the first have enforced 
discipline with the sword, was the greatest impediment to 
his own success. For our purpose to-day we shall leave 
political speculations aside, and regard the defence of Paris 
solely as a pressing military problem, in the proper solution 
of which its late Governor beyond all doubt has failed. 

It may be said that this assertion is too broad, inasmuch 
as it disregards the notorious fact that the garrison and city 
have been simply starved into surrender, and that, as we 
showed last week, the alternative means lately adopted by the 
besiegers of bombardment and approach had practically 
nothing to do with the fall of the city. But the obvious 
reply is, that though prolonged enough for honour, the 
defence, as a defence, has not the less failed, since half a 
million of armed men have actually laid down their arms and 
surrendered their scarcely injured works to an army less than 
one-half their own number, which had in open field hemmed 
them in, and then kept them in till their resources failed. 
The real question is, Was this a certain consequence of the 
situation? We believe firmly that had Trocuu had as much 
constructive power as we know he has critical genius, the 
result might have been very different. 

Admitting that the original investment could not have been 
prevented; admitting also—which is much more doubtful— 
that Trocuu’s powers between the date of that event and the 
previous disaster of Sedan may have been insufficient to enable 
him to enforce such a destruction of the woods and suburbs 
which afterwards sheltered the Prussians, as would have ren- 
dered their situation intolerable in the severe season that 
followed ; let us pass to the defence proper, and look as closely 
as our present means allow us at what might have been done 
and what was done. To-day we shall confine ourselves to 
the latter. 

When the Government first took the obvious steps of dis- 
tinguishing the defenders into the three classes of Active Army, 
Garrison Reserves, and Sedentary National Guards, the ques- 
tion must naturally have come up, How far could these three 
masses be made available for field duties, if occasion served? 
A brief reflection would suffice to show that whatever might 
be the case with the two former, to carry the last, with its 
266 battalions of citizens, most of them middle-aged men, 
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away from their homes and from the enceinte which they 
could defend, and to throw them into a campaign without 
supplies or any base of operations, would, even if the Prussians 
made way for such a purpose, merely lead to the whole mass 
being starved, and the enterprise of breaking out being 
ruined by the very unwieldiness of the machine employed. 
To force the Prussian net open at one or two points 
would have been of no avail, unless the temporary advantage 
was followed up; but to have attempted this with anything 
like the bulk of the garrison would have been certain failure, 
since mere battalions of armed citizens do not make a field 
army, and, when once out of shelter, the greater part of the 
Sedentary Guard would have been simply an incumbrance for 
active operations. It may fairly be presumed that to carry 
these, or even a large part of them, beyond the range of the 
outer works, was never seriously contemplated. Nor could 
the so-called “ Third Army ” of Garrison Troops have been 
wholly spared, since upon its gunners and seamen the defence 
of the forts mainly depended. It might have reinforced 
Ducror’s Active Army (itself numbering 110,000 men), and 
also have been employed, aided by the Sedentaries, in making 
diversions to aid the real enterprise; but it could hardly do 
more. ‘Trocuu, therefore, we conclude, never could have 
reckoned on sending out more than about 150,000 men at the 
outside, of the half-million which were enrolled under him in 
September last. 


This being so, it may reasonably be asked whether he 
would at any time have been justified in attempting to break 
clean through the German lines of investment. And the 
answer is, that to force them for the mere purpose 
of carrying an army of raw soldiers of the strength just men- 
tioned, short of provisions, short of horses, into the field 
beyond, would have been to weaken the defence without gain- 
ing any corresponding advantage save that of diminishing the 
number of mouths remaining enclosed. Without the acces- 
sories for a campaign, such an army could not have sustained a 
campaign, and in order to subsist, it would have had, even if not 
pressed by the Germans, to break up inti separate fragments 
and hasten from the district near the capital. A number of 
recruits might possibly thus have been gained for BourBaki 
or D’AvRELLE; but upon the investment there would have 
been no direct effect, unless the Germans had given it up for 
a time, and changed it into such an unremitting pursuit of 
their new enemy as, under the conditions supposed, would 
have ensured his destruction. Nor is this a mere theoretical 
opinion. It is simply a direct deduction from the facts that 
are recorded. No real attempt was ever made to carry 
Ducrot’s army through the lines, except on the one occasion 
when Trocuv’s information led him to suppose D’AuRELLE 
to be approaching Fontainebleau in November, with the vast 
train of supplies known to have been gathered behind his 
intrenched camp at Orleans. A junction with him thus pro- 
vided would have put matters on altogether a different footing 
from the mere escape of 100,000 or 150,000 men out of the lines 
with three days’ rations in their haversacks; and the position 
assigned for the meeting would have planted the French so 
threateningly on the flank of the German communications as 
to have caused the instant and complete abandonment of the 
investment. This design, able enough in its conception, was the 
only practical attempt at strategic combination shown during the 
four months’ siege; but it was foiled doubly in its execution by 
the superiority of Prince Freperic Cuar.es’s army in tactical 
power to that of the Army of the Loire, and by the failure of 
Ducror to win sufficient ground beyond the loops of the 
Marne to enable him to develop his masses of men on a 
broad front, and so make some decisive use of his superiority 
of numbers. The great sortie from the west of Paris on 
the 19th of January seems to have been forced on Trocuu by 
desperate circumstances, and to have been made with but 
little other object than that of testing the strength of the 
German lines in front of the Emprror’s headquarters. If to 
break through had been any part of its design, the attempt 
was evidently too late either to carry away any effective body of 
troops, or to reduce sensibly the number of mouths under 
which the diminished stores were coming rapidly to an end. 
The lesser engagements of December, fought at Ville Evrart 
by the division of Blaise, and at Le Bourget by other detach- 
ments, were so partial and unsupported that, whatever the 
actual intention of Trocuvu may then have been, they do not 
deserve to be rated higher than the ordinary sorties of an in- 

vested place made to temporarily delay and harass the enemy. 

On the whole, therefore, when we review the history of tle 
four and a half months, we find the first portion devoted to 

izing and separating from the mass of armed men within 
as efficient a field force under Ducror as circumstances 


would permit. Trocnu evidently hoped that aid would at some 
time approach from without; and his project was to use this 
Active Army to make a simultaneous attack on the German lines 
at such a point as might connect it speedily with the force at- 
tempting his relief, without which connexion he judged it 
useless to throw Ducror into the field. The effort was made 
once, but in vain, Ducror and the relieving force both failing 
alike. The rest of the siege found the Governor holding a 
strict defensive, varied only by trifling sorties. The safety of 
Paris, therefore, was from the first to the last (for the great sortie 
of the 19th of January was simply a last hasty afterthought) 
left by him dependent on the French armies outside; and when 
these failed to come to its succour the capital naturally fell into 
the investors’ hands, since a mere defence could only terminate 
in starvation, when the besiegers drew constant supplies from 
afar off, and the besieged none. Moreover, the surrender was 
fully prepared for in a moral view beforehand by this system, 
Those who have studied the correspondence from Paris will 
have discovered for themselves long since how completely the 
features of mere passive endurance in the defence had 
impressed themselves on the minds of those within. Each 
letter showed in its writer’s own way that to bear patiently 
and “give the provinces time” had become the watchword of 
the Parisians, and it was clear long since that if the time given 
brought no help from without, the garrison had abandoned, as 
a mass, the thought of helping themselves by independent 
action against the investing army. 

Yet when it is admitted that Trocnu was probably right in 
determining not to risk bodies of his troops in the open field 
unsupplied and unsupported, even supposing they could surprise 
a passage out, his plan of waiting for relief from without, and 
holding his defences passively until it came, stands self-con- 
demned by the results. The intermediate course of an active 
and vigorous defence, so active and so vigorous as to have 
placed the besiegers, with their inferior numbers, practically 
on the defensive, was hardly thought of, or, if thought of, re- 
jected as too difficult and laborious to undertake. At least, 
no systematic effort was made to carry it out. And yet, in 
our view, it promised better results in proportion to the 
means at hand than any other, and deserves more considera- 
tion than we can give to it to-day. 

Information is still wanting as to the exact reasons which 
caused the march of Boursakt’s army to be directed eastward 
a month since. How ‘fatally it operated on the fortunes of 
that of Cuanzy is manifest enough. What may have been 
the supposed advantage to be gained by throwing-a mass of 
Frenchmen into Baden by a long and difficult route, over that 
of aiding him by direct co-operation, or by marching due 
north on the German communications, are as yet unknown. 
Probably the hope of retaliating on German soil for the 
severities practised in France by Germans was the mainspring 
of Gampetta’s choice. If so, the late Dictator has paid the 
usual penalty of subordinating strategy to political feeling. 
Meanwhile, the story of the failure of the Army of the East 
lies plainly before us. 

Carrying with him the Fifteenth, Eighteenth, Twentieth, 
and Twenty-fourth Corps, under Generals DE PALLiéres, 
Ciincuamp, and De respectively, and 
amounting to 140,000 men in round numbers, with 300 guns, 
BourBakl was on his way towards Belfort early in January. 
WERDER stood about Gray and Vésoul watching him, and when 
he found the march of the French up the Doubs to the north- 
east to be plainly declared, he moved rapidly to his left across 
their front, bafiling easily by his superiority in intelligence 
their slow and feeble efforts to intercept him. This done, he 
concentrated about 40,000 men in lines carefully prepared to 
cover the investment of Belfort, and armed at the weakest 
points with 24-pounders from the siege train. BoursBaki, who 
had thrown the whole of his forée, except one division, upon 
the roads which run towards Montbéliard between the Ognon 
and the Doubs, lost infinite time in his advance, failed wholly 
to shake his adversary’s position, and finally began on the 
18th a retrograde movement, which the miserable indiscipline 
of his troops, and their utter want of provisions, turned, in 
that severe weather and difficult country, into the most fatal 
retreat a French army has known since the days of Moscow. 
According to the accounts of eyewitnesses, and especially of 
the Standard Correspondent (who accompanied CrEMER’s 
division of the 24th Corps, detached over the Ognon to 
sever the left flank in advancing, and much employed in 
rearguard work), nothing coula exceed the misery of the 
army, except its insubordination. WERDER appears to have 
found the ditliculties of supply interfere with pursuit; never- 
theless a part of his troops did follow under ScHMELiNa, 
and engaged the Twenty-fourth Corps, which at first formed 
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‘the rear-guard, but soon yielding its position at Beaume-les- 


‘Dames to a vigorous attack, retreated separately by cross- 
_yoads southwards on Pontarlier, and finally made its escape 
out of the Jura to Lyons by the difficult road which runs 
through Mouthe along the Swiss frontier. Meanwhile Man- 
TEUFFEL, uniting the Second Corps from Paris with the 
Seventh, which had -waited for it near Langres, masked 
that place and Dijon dexterously by detachments, whilst 
moving the bulk of his force as rapidly southward as 
-his provision-trains would allow. He crossed the Ognon 
and Doubs successively unopposed, and on the 23rd stood 
at Déle full in the pathway of Boursaki, whose army was 
blundering ea in a mutinous and starving con- 
dition towards Chalons. That General, who, as we long 
since stated, had from the first mistrusted the Mobiles, and 
failed to gain their confidence, gave way to despair before 
this new calamity, and on the night of the 24th shot him- 
self—though, as we recently learn, not mortally. General 
‘CLincHamp, who succeeded to the command, turned to the 
south-west after De Bressottes, and marched on Pontar- 
lier. But Manrevrrer followed him up vigorously, his 
force, though not half the numbers of the three corps he 
was pressing, being far more than their match, since it was 
fully supplied, and fighting in a broken country where the 
French could hardly have deployed had they had the heart 
to seek a general action. Their rearguard being continually 
driven in, the 30th found the Prussians at more than one 
point on the only remaining chaussée left for escape, that 

m Pontarlier to Lons-le-Saulnier; and Ciincnamp, having 
striven in vain to obtain the benefit of the armistice, was 
forced across the Neufchitel frontier, and surrendered to the 
Swiss General, under a convention signed on the morning of 
the ist. M. Favre’s “culpable carelessness,” as his late col- 
league has termed it—or, more properly, his mistaken 
obstinacy ‘in refusing to yield the works of Belfort—had sacri- 
ficed another army, equal nearly, even after excepting Dr 
BRESSOLLES’ corps, to that which capitulated at Sedan. The 
last military event to be chronicled of this section of the war is 
the occupation of Lons-le-Saulnier by the Prussians, so that 
the Jura as well as the Vosges is left completely in their 
hands. In the East their posts are pushed southward nearly 
to Bourges. Loysex and his troops at Havre, by the new line 
of demarcation, aré separated from Farpuerse’s army. Belfort, 
still excepted from the armistice, is vigorously bombarded and 
expected soon to ‘yield, some of the chief outworks having 
fallen on Wednesday. And the confidence of the Versailles Staff 
is so raised by recent success that the total subjugation of 
France is freely predicted as the speedy and certain result of 
any renewal of the war. 


NATIONAL HONOUR. 


f ths dispute between the Pall Mall Gazette and its corre- 
spondent “ W. R. G.” is one which goes pretty deep into the 
roots of things. To ourselves it has a special interest, because it 
carries us back to certain speculations of our own written so long 
ago that we have no right to expect any one to remember them. 
Seven years ago or thereabouts*, when there was no particular 
reason to into the matter more than at any other time, we 
tried to put together a theory of the working of the sense of 
honour on men’s actions, as distinguished from the sense of reli- 
ion or the sense of morality. As far as we can see, “‘ W. R. G.” 
as hit upon nearly the same distinction which we did then. He 
says in effect that honour is either the same thing as duty, or else 
it is false honour. When a man, he tells us, does a thing for 
honour’s sake, it either means that he does it because it is his duty, 
or else that he does it “out of consideration for what others will 
think of him if he does not do it.” In saying this we hold that 
“W.R.G. has got the sow by the right ear, yet we venture to 
think that we made the matter a little plainer seven years back. 
The sense of honour is not quite the same as the sense of duty, and 
it is not quite the same as a mere regard to what people will say. 
We can conceive a man acting from a sense of honour when 
he knows that no one but himself will know of his honour- 
able dealing, and yet the sense of honour from which he acts 
may not be exactly the same asa sense of duty. Religion, 
morality, honour, are three different motives, all of which, in a 
vast number of cases, will lead a man to act in the same way, but 
which still are three different motives of action. Morality is con- 
formity to the eternal laws of right and wrong, without to 
any external will or standard. Religion is conformity to the will 
or law of God. Honour, as we take it, is conformity to the 
standard prescribed by the particular society in which we liv 
which may or may not with the other two. The sanction o: 
religion is the divine favour or disfavour; the sanction of morality 
is the approval or disapproval of a man’s own conscience; the 
sanction of honour is, what its name implies, the approval of 
other men. But it does not at all follow that a man whose con- 
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duct is guided by the standard of honour, and not by the standard 
of religion or morality, is simply thinking of what other people 
will say of him. The opinion of others, the ge of a particu 
society, and not the law of God or the law of his own conscience, 
fixes his course of action; but he does what that society pro- 
nounces to be honourable, to be deserving of honour, whether he 
is in fact likely to receive the reward of honour for his conduct or 
not. We believe that ourselves and “ W. R. G.” really mean the 
same thing, though it did not suit his purpose to express it in 
exactly the same abstract way that we did. 
‘We of course hold, and we understand “W. R. G.” to hold, 
that the rule of honour is a rule distinctly inferior to the rule of 
morality, and that, if the two clash, the rule of morality is to be - 
referred. That is to say, honour is in this case false honour. 
eos ought to be the reward of no conduct but what is right— 
that is, of no conduct but such as morality prescribes. If any 
society bestows honour as the reward of conduct which morality 
does npt approve—that is, if it proclaims such conduct to be 
honourable—the standard of honour in that society is a false 
standard. In many times and places the laws of honour have 
been widely different from the laws of morality. They have often 
tolerated and prescribed actions which the laws of morality con- 
demn. While morality equally enforces the practice of all virtues, 
honour has picked out some virtues to be enforced with excessive 
strictness, and has been careless about others of equal importance. 
But it does not follow that the law of honour has been wholly 
useless. There are many minds which really cannot take in the 
idea of abstract duty; their whole bent is purely conventional, 
and they must have some external standard to follow. In 
such minds honour is a substitute for morality—a poor sub- 
stitute indeed, but still very much better than nothing. Honour 
at least teaches that women should be chaste, and that men 
should be brave and truthful. And though ‘this rule is very 
imperfect, though it leaves'out a great deal which is to be 
wished for, it positively secures a great deal. Take even the 
law of honour in its worst form, when it prescribes duelling. 
Here honour prescribes something which morality ‘utterly con- 
demns; it must therefore be. pronounced to be false honour. 
Yet even this false honour may be an improvement on something 
worse. It is very bad that men shguld fight duels; but it is better 
that they should fight duels than that they should shoot one an- 
other from behind hedges. A man who introduces a regulated 
system of duelling into a society where men are in the habit of 
indiscriminately cutting one another's throats, works a great im- 
provement. And if introducing duelling is the only way to make 
theni leave off cutting throats, we cannot ‘blame him for intro- 
ducing duelling. The only fear is that bis imperfect reform may 
some day stand in the way of a more’ perfect reform. Honour is 
an imperfect substitute for morality; so far then as it is a step 
towards morality, it is in its right But as soon as men 
acquiesce in it instead of morality, when the higher law of morality 
is to be had, it becomes an evil. The teaching of the law of | 
honour is too often something like the teaching of the Mahometan 
religion. He who converts a tribe of heathen savages to the faith 
of Islam raises them in every way, religious, moral, and social. 
The only bad side to the is that, as Mahometans, they 
will be far less likely than they were as heathens to embrace 
Christianity. 
If we transfer these doctrines from individual ‘to nationdl 
dealings, we do not know that they will need any great change. 
A nation ought to be guided by the laws of right just as much ‘as 
an individual, and if a nation, out of ‘mere vain glory for instance, 
disobeys the laws of right, it is as much to be blamed as ‘an indivi- 
dual in the like case. Nor does it seem that the laws of right are very 
different in the case of a nation from what they ‘are in the case of 
an individual. The difference is more apparent than real. A 
nation has often to right itself ‘by the strong hand in cases where 
it would be the duty of an individual'to appeal to the law. But 
this is only because nations live habita der circumstances 
under which individuals live only exceptionally. Nations have 
no common superior; therefore their only way of settling irrecon- 
cilable differences is by the appeal to arms. In ‘all civilized 
societies individuals have, in the law, a common superior, whose 
business it is to settle their differences. It is only in very 
barbarous countries, or in some very exceptional circumstances in a 
civilized country, that a man is justified in acting’as nations act, 
that is, in taking the law into his own hands. But whenever a 
man does tind himself in the same circumstances as a nation, he is 
justified in acting as nations act. That is, he will use remon- 
stranee first, and, if remonstrance fails, he willuse force. Tt seems 
then that the laws of morality are really the same when applied 
to nations as they are when applied to individuals. Still a 
nation is more excusable than an individual in falling back upon 
the secondary sentiment of honour. For a nation is made up of 
individuals, many of whom will hardly understand the a to 
duty, though they will fully understand the appeal to honour. 
again, in a society like the society of nations, in which force 
is the ultimate appeal, honour, in the sense of reputation, espe- 
cially the reputation of courage, is of more importance than it 
is in the case of individuals, A nation should no more cultivate 
a spirit of needless pugnacity than an individual. But a nation 
may at any time find it its duty to fight, while it is only under most 
exceptional circumstances that it can ever be an individual’s duty 
to fight. It therefore will not do for a nation to let other natious 
think that it will never fight under any circumstances whatever. 
All this really is sheer matter of duty, but it is much mor 
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likely to have a practical influence on men’s minds if it be put 
forth under the guise of honour. We therefore cannot fairly 
quarrel with the appeal to honour, so long as it is not perverted to 
sanction any course which would not be prescribed by duty as 
well as honour. 

Now in the icular kind of case about which “ W. R. G.” 
and the Pall Mall Gazette have fallen out, it is hopeless to lay 
down rules beforehand. To what extent either an individual or a 
particular army or a whole nation ought to carry its resistance to 
an enemy, must be settled in each particular case. Itis plain that 
a great sacrifice may not be useless, if it is really likely to en- 
courage others. At the risk of the charge of historical-minded- 
ness, we will venture to go as far back as the Hannibalic War. 
Some of its incidents give good illustrations of the difference 
between true and false honour. Hasdubral at Metaurus could not | 
bear the supposed shame of surviving a defeat. He spurred his 
horse among the enemy, and was cut down. This was false 
honour, honour directly contradicting duty. Duty would have | 
bidden him to keep himself for the future service of his 
country. Carthage could not afford to lose one of her Sons 
of Thunder, one of the three lion-whelps of the House of 
Barkas. So, too, the greatest moment in the life of Han- 
nibgl, the moment when he showed the truest courage, was 
when he turned his horse and rode away at Zama. The temp- 
tation to die like his brother must have been almost irresistible ; 
but duty conquered .ulse honour; he kept his life for his country ; 
he could no longer serve her by carrying on war, but he could and 
did serve her by living to counsel peace. On the other hand, 
when the Decii, father and son, devoted themselves for their 
armies, that was not false but true honour—that is, it was duty. | 
Their deaths, under those icular circumstances, served their | 
country better than their lives. Who again can doubt that | 
Leonidas and his Spartans simply did their duty? They obeyed 
the law of their particular society, and the moral effect of their 
self-sacrifice was greater than that of any victory could have been. 
But one is tempted to say that the Thespians, who stayed of their 
own accord, should rather have gone home. The law of Thespia 
did not bind them to stay; their staying added nothing to the 
moral effect of the act of the Spartans, and their loss brought the 
commonwealth of Thespia to nothing. In these cases a sacrifice 
really added strength to a cause. And again, there are cases 
where a cause is utterly hopeless, and where there is nothing left 
for either a man or a nation but to fall gloriously. No one could 
wish that Constantine Palaiologos had surrendered the New Rome 
to the Turk. For him and for his Empire there was nothing to 
do but to die—to die so as to recall ancient glories and wipe out 
later ignominy, and to leave a name which might serve as a 
memory to his race and creed for ever. Here was a case where 
war @ outrance was the right thing, where there was nothing to 
a arte and the only question was how the last relic should 

ost. 

But we must give a few words to the astounding illustration by 
which the Pall Mall Gazette seeks to “rebuke” “ false and mis- 
leading notions of national honour,” and to expose the “false 
analogies” of “W.R.G.”’ An elaborate parallel is drawn 
between the “honour ” of a nation and the “ personal honour” of 
a@ woman—her “ honour,” as usual, meaning her chastity. We do 
not quarrel with the use of the word. As courage and truthful- | 
ness are held to be the specially manly virtues, a man’s courage | 
and truthfulness are called his “ honour.” As chastity is held to | 
be the specially feminine virtue, a woman’s chastity is called her 
“honour.” The comparison is drawn between a nation attacked 
by an invader and a woman attacked by a ravisher—or, in the 
playful language of the Pall Mall Gazette, an “ amorous brick- 
maker.” How far ought either to resist? According to “W.R.G.,” 
each should resist as far as duty commands. But in the case of | 
the nation no rule can be laid down beforehand as to the amount | 
of resistance which duty will command. It is clearly not | 
the duty of a nation to resist to the last in every case of 
invasion. How much resistance is demanded in each case must | 
be judged by the circumstances of thatcase. The nation which | 
shows the fitting amount of resistance discharges its duty, and | 
therefore preserves its honour. The nation which shows a less | 
amount 6 resistance fails to discharge its duty, and therefore loses — 
its honour. But to yield at some stage—a stage which cannot be | 
settled beforehand, but which circumstances will point out in | 
each case—is not contrary to duty, and therefore not contrary to 
honour. With the woman the case is quite different. There isno | 
stage at which a woman — to yield toa ravisher. She ought | 
to die rather than yield. Ifshe yields, she fails in her duty and | 
loses her honour. If she is simply overcome by violence, she 
does not fail in her duty, and therefore does not lose her honour. 
The Pall Mall Gazette asks, with great simplicity, “If there is any 
duty in the case, what constitutesit ? and how is it separate from 
the opinion of others?” We can only answer that ey | is a 
virtue in either sex; that it is the special virtue of the female 
sex ; that a woman who yields forfeits her virtue, sins against her 
duty, and loses her honour, whatever may be the opinion of other 
pe ay If the Pall Mall Gazette does not look on chastity, espe- 

ially a woman’s chastity, as a virtue and duty, we have no 
common ground on which we can go on with the ment. 

Let us add one case from legendary history, which illustrates 
this last point. The story of Lucretia has always seemed to us 
a distinct case of yielding to false honour. Lucretia resists Sextus 


adultery with a slave, then she yields, In short, she sacrificed the 
reality of virtue to its reputation. She committed adultery with 
Sextus, lest she should have been thought to have committed it 
with a slave. That is the very case put by “W.R.G.” She 
was guided, not by duty, but by the thought of what other people 
would think; that is, by false honour. e commend this case to 
the two disputants. 


PERIWIGS. 


“ ye is a wonder,” says Pepys, “ what will be the fashion, after 

the plague is done, as to periwigs; for nobody will dare to 
buy any hair for fear of the infection, and that it had been cut off 
the head of people dead of the plague.” A very awkward question, 
one would have thought, for all wearers of periwigs, but which 


| had no practical issue. The subject of dress, viewed on its psy- 


chological side, presents no phenomenon equal to the periwig. 
That the whole thought and cultivation of civilized Europe should 


| agree for three or four generations to conceal the mapping out of 


its brains under an impossible bush of borrowed hair—shaving off 
a natural decoration of which mankind is instinctively as vain 
as of any other personal advantage, the very delight and play- 
thing of the toilet, to assume in its stead a monstrous formality 
whose greatest success could only betoken fashion and expense— 
is a fact to be indicated rather than explained. Our object at least 
is not to explain, but to note how conspicuous a feature the peri- 
wig is in our literature for a hundred years and more. 

All typical extravagances and absurdities of fashion have the luck 
of becoming badges of respectability through mere lapse of time. If 


| ever elderly housewives come to wear in permanence the monstrous 


conglomeration of sausages which for some time has graced the 
heads of our ladies, it will be only following popes. The periwig 
first appears im print as a fantastic fashion, but as time flows on we 
recognise it as the battle-field of Conservatism; until not to wear the 
wig of your order was flat rebellion against human authority, if not 
inst Providence itself. The wig comes to be the crowning test 
of good sense and citizenship ; of a man’s taking the place and ac- 
cepting the responsibilities of rank and calling. Who would have 
expected such a weight of sober gravity—such an odour of sanctity 
indeed—as hung around the last bishop’s wig in our remembrance 
to descend on the peruque, from the early notices of it; as worn by 
Sir Fopling, for instance, who represents the follies of the age :— 
From one the sacred periwig he gained 
Which wind ne'er blew nor touch of hat profaned, 
Another’s diving bow he did adore 
Which with a shog casts all the hair before, 
Till he with full decorum brings it back 
And rises with a water-spaniel shake. 
Or by the critics of the foremost benches :— 
But you, loud sirs, who through your curls look big, 
Critics in plume and white yallancy wig, 
Who lolling on our foremost benches sit 
And still charge first, the true forlorn of wit, 
So may your hats your foretops never press, 
Untouched your ribbons, sacred be your dress, &c. 
Akin to these was the bush of hair under which the beaux buried 
themselves; “ lay hid,” as Swift said, “under the penthouse of a 
full-bottomed periwig,” elsewhere called the “seducing full- 
bottom ”’ from its terrible effects on ladies’ hearts. Yet how soon 
the foppish periwig had become indispensable to all ages we 
= from the failure of any attempt to discard it. Sir Godfrey 
neller painted Wycherley’s fine head with its scattered grey 
hairs, but the old man could not bear it, and the painter had to 
draw a wig to it. 

In a very little time we find the full-bottom no longer 
seducing ladies, but playing a graver part. A writer in the Guar- 
dian (1713) remarks on the general question of dress, that 
some lay all the stress of beauty on their face and exert all their 
extravagance in the periwig (which we gather to be a grow- 
ing index of the mind), Thus “the full-bottom, formally combed 
all before, now denotes the lawyer and politician; the smart 
tye wig, with a black ribbon, shows a man of fierceness 
of temper; and he that burdens himself with a superfluity of 
white hair, which flows down the back and mantles on the 
shoulders, is generally observed to be less curious in the furniture 
of the inward recesses of the skull.”” Such was the wig worn by 
the heroes of the stage who “sweat beneath the weight of a 
nodding plume of swan’s feathers,” and had their faces half hid 
beneath an enormous bush of white horsehair, and such the vow- 
dered curls the scent of which Mascarille invites the Précieuses 
to inhale :— 

Maapaton.—Elle est tout-a-fait de qualité ; le sublime en est touché 
délicieusement. 

MascaritLe.—Vous ne me dites rien de mes plumes; comment +s 
trouvez-vous ? 

Catuos.—Effroyablement belles! 

MASCABRILLE. vez-vous que le brin me coiite up Louis d’or ? 

It is in the transitoriness of each periwig that Addison learns to neo 
the end of them all. In turn they give a grace; but because tiiis 
grace is perpetually superseded, he foresees that they will make a 
very poor figure, and perhaps look monstrous, in the eyes of posterity. 
He illustrates this conclusion by the experiences of a lawyex on 
the Western circuit, who at every stage comes upon some fashion 
more obsolete than the last. At Staines he observes a young 
fellow with a tolerable periwig had it not been covered with a hat 


awhile, she despises his threats of putting her to death, but when 
he threatens to make people believe that she has been guilty of 
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county sessions was dressed in a most monstrous flaxen periwig 
that was made in King William’s reign. “The wearer going it 
seems in his own hair” between each assize, and only assuming the 
wig at six months’ intervals to meet the judges. As he gets further 
west he fancies himself in King Charles’s reign, till he comes 
upon one gentleman accotitred in a “nightcap wig,” not, we 

ther, quite so many years out of date, but really more ridiculous 
Foaune the wearer looked with contempt on the rustics, and re- 
solved to live and die in the mode. 

The squirearchy generally seem to have affected the biggest and 
most The Tatler (1809) describes a country 
squire, of a and stature larger than ordinary, habited in a red 
coat flung open to show the waistcoat, while the periwig fell in a 
very considerable bush on each shoulder, who in a manner took 
up the whole Mall, the tors making way for him, while he 
cocked his hat and marched directly for Westminster. We can 

pathize with those squires whose consequence demanded some- 
thing handsome for state occasions, but whose good sense forbade 
its daily wear on their own ground. London must have seemed 
to them an opportunity for airing the costly splendour; while none 
but the town-bred could keep their taste sensitive to the shifting 
changes, the ual re’ ion from eyebrow to ear tip, the 
snips, twists, and turns of flow and curl, so as to be aware what 
was in the mode and what outrageous. 

One cause of the change of form in the periwig, beyond the 
caprice of fashion, was the struggle perceptible in each rank to 
escape the shape assigned to it by a sort of sumptuary law and rise 
into the wig of the rank above it. Each calling seemed to settle at 
first into the periwig most expressive of its functions; but no man 
is content only to represent his calling; he aims to clothe himself 
according to his personal pretensions. In other words, dress is self- 
assertion ; and therefore in a dressy age it was difficult to reconcile 
the demands of society with those of the individual. The essayists 
were bent in a body on keeping the man down. They enlarge not 
amiss on the folly of foppery in the more solemn characters of life 
to which gravity of appearance is essential. What should we 
think of a physician, they ask, prescribing in a bag wig, or a serjeant 
pleading in the Court of Common Pleas in his own hair instead 
of a nightcap periwig ? 

Naturally the world was most inexorable to the clergy ; in whom 
we note a constant rebellion against the grizzle which was pro- 
nounced their only wear, and whose very name must have shocked 
the beau parson, Mr. Jessamy, who is held up to our contempt. 
“ His very grizzle,” we are told, “is scarce orthodox, for though it 
would be open schism to wear a bag, yet his wig has always a 
bag-front, aud is properly cropt behind, that it may not eclipse the 
lustre of his diamond stock buckle.” ‘The sporting parson errs in 
another direction, “and gives his brown scratch bob a shake” as 
he ascends the ing-desk. The pretty preacher, a coxcomb in 
style, shows his weakness in the smug wig which supersedes the 
orthodox grizzle, Even those who submit to it without murmuring 
do not come off unrebuked. They must hug their chains; that is, 
comb and curl them. The country parson, negligent of appear- 
ances, is shown up for allowing the faculty of curling, supposed 
inherent in the grizzle, to descend into the band which appears in 
full buckle beneath it. 

The cit has a wig of his own—or rather two wigs, one for week- 
day and one for Sunday, round which his wife ties her pocket- 
handkerchief in fear of rain. He is represented when travelling 
as —- for it a linen nightcap, professedly as cooler on the 
road, but really on economical grounds, that his wig may appear in 
full buckle for the benefit of his customers. But the wisest cit is 
reproved in that he does not hold down his sons to the same 
modest restrictions that constitute his own respectability. The 
office of the wig was clearly to keep people in their places. 
Instead of this,as time went on, it became the indicator of change. 
We read some forty years later in the history of our subject how 
Senex is shocked at the subversion of ranks to which he becomes alive 
in a visit to Sir Timothy (a man of fashion), who in his presence 
receives visits from his doctor and his tailor. The one, a well- 
looking man of fifty, ina handsome suit of trimmed black and large 
deep-bottomed wig, satistied all his ideas. “ Ay, thinks I, this gen- 
tleman is perfectly in character, and is, I daresay, a sensible person, 
by so close an adherence to propriety ”—a reflection broken in upon 
by Sir Timothy with “So, Skirts, have you brought the breeches 
home?” ‘Then in comes Dr. Styptic, further to upset the critic’s 
equanimity, with his hair nicely dressed and bagged. “I should 
have positively taken him for a Frenchman of fashion or a figure 
dancer on the stage.” Just then arrives Sir Timothy’s nephew 
from Westminster, in his gown and tye wig. “‘ Well,’ says 1 to 
myself, ‘ thank Heaven here is a man not ashamed of appearing in 
character.’” But the young gentleman was not seated above 
three minutes before he pulled off his wig in the presence of the 
whole company, and showed as smart a head of hair in the Tyburn 
taste as could be found within the bills of mortality. 

As time advances we perceive all ambition that the periwig can 
satisfy centring in the bag wig. Here the Conservative instinct 
is most keenly and savagely on the alert. It is the object of 
longing for which each party is in turn snipt. The clown, we are 
told, whose mind is a blank, may at any time change his long lank 
greasy hair in the Middle Row for a smart bag, or a Jemmy 
scratch. The gentlemen who draw the pen from behind their 
right ear at seven o’clock, to clap on a Ge wig and sword to 
appear at the play as fine gentlemen, are sneered at. Parsons, 
lawyers, docters, come in for it as each by turns casts a sheep's eye 
towards the forbidden distinction, and join in the general struggle 


to wear the wig which other people think you have no right to 
wear. 

There is something quaint in the entire change of style in 
the wig ape ca to grace some particular occasion. The mn in 
Black who figures in the Citizen of the World wears a grey wig, 
combed down “in imitation of hair,” until the love-making draws 
towards a climax, when, to expedite matters and fit him for the 
dénouement, Beau Tibbs sets him off with a pigtail wig—a mis- 
take, as the event proved, as inducing an ill-timed self-assertion. 
All had prospered with the pawnbroker’s widow up to a fatal dif- 
ference upon the carving of a turkey. She began with the wing; 
he pertly interposed to suggest the leg. She holds her ground, 
he his, till the temper of both parties gives way. “I hope I am 
not to be taught at this time of day,” cries the lady. ‘ Madam,” 
interrupts he, “we are never too old to be instructed.” “Old, 
sir,” cries the justly exasperated widow; “when I die of age I 
know of some that will quake for fear.” And the match was 
broken off. 

It is observable how soon the idea of the wig as an imitation of 
hair disappears. The same wig might play different as the 
Frenchman’s, which naturally was a “ Rating Bob, but, by the 
addition of two tails, sometimes appeared as a Major”; but the 
“famous”’ actor who attempted to treat his wig as hair, to dis- 
order it as an artifice to raise terror, drew down the censure of 
the critics upon him :— 

The player, after having acted that noble scene in the second act ot 
Macbeth in so fine a manner that one would almost imagine with the poet 
the player must have been a murderer to represent one so well, goes out to 
execute the supposed murder. After a short space he returns as from the 
fact, but though the ap eae of his face is still remarkably excellent, 
one cannot but smile to observe that he has been employing himself behind 
the scene in putting his wig awry and untying one of the ties of it. The 
audience knew the thing too well for what it was to do otherwise than 
laugh that the horror that has produced that expression of fear should also 
have untwisted one of the tails of his periwig. 

The openness of the wig to practical jokes is not brought out as 
much as we should have expected in the polite literature of the 
period, probably because it was too delicate ground. We read, 
indeed, of one old bachelor, the sport of a — of romping 
girls, who, amongst an infinity of tricks, spirit off his wig, and 
convey it from one to another out of sight till he-is forced to sit 
down bareheaded for the evening; and of another who, visiting 
an old maid, gets mauled by her pets, and finally has his wig 
snatched off by the monkey and flung into the fire, whence he 
was happily nimble enough to snatch it with no other inj 

the singeing of the foretop; a grievance which draws from him the 
resolution that the next woman that makes him ridiculous shall 
be a young one. After all, a pate bald as a cannon-ball was pro- 
bably too familiar a spectacle at the domestic hearth to excite 
much attention even when out of place. 

As time wears on, our reading shows the beginning of the end. 
The hair appears on the scene as an innovation, and meets with 
very little favour. The young man who discards his wig is 
declared to look like his footman. In fact, the gloss of natural hair 
was regarded with suspicion. Lanky and greasy are the civilest 
terms applied to it. The coachman in the Rivals announces that 
the exciseman has taken to his carrots. The hair had to smuggle 
itself into favour by imitating the wig | id the friendly aids 
of powder and pomatum, bags and tails. 1756 we find a 
paper on the increase of taxation, in which an honest peruke- 
maker, lamenting the decline of his calling, is driven to propose a 
poll-tax upon all that wore their own hair. “For,” said he, “ we 
have never had good times since wigs were out of fashion. What 
rare days were those in Queen Anne’s reign when the nobility and 
gentry wore large flaxen flows of thirty guineas apiece! As 
you may see by my Lord Godolphin’s monument in West- 
minster Abbey, a Prime Minister’s wig could not be made, I am 
sure, under fifty guineas,” 

After all there is something to be said for the periwig. It is 
the best substitute yet found for brains, A certain percentage of 
mankind will be fops, and the ideal fop shows better in the wig than 
in the beard, which by imparting an empty unsupported ferocity 
sets the whole countenance at odds. We see much in the argu- 
ment of Simon Sleek, who treats dress from head to foot as the 
equivalent for wit—the same who had thrown together some hasty 
observations upon stockings, of which his friends told him he need 
not be ashamed—that it is intolerable for a blockhead to be a 
sloven ; and though everybody cannot fill his head with reasoning, 
it is in any one’s power to wear a pretty periwig, 


THE DISTRESS IN PARIS. 


Sh meeting at the Mansion-House on Wednesday gave the 
best sort of expression to the genuine sympathy with France 
which has lately been growing up in all classes of English society. 
The effort in aid of which the meeting was called is in all respects 
the most satisfactory of the various attempts which have from 
time to time been made to relieve the sufferings inflicted by the 
war. It is open to none of the bg apa which held good against 
the operations of the Society for Relieving the Wounded, and the 
subscription in aid of the French prisoners. It is a melancholy 
proof of the bad eflect the war has had upon Englishmen that 


‘so much more interest should up to this time have been taken in 


the suffering soldiery than in the suffering peasantry. In part this 
was owing to the superior romance attaching to the idea of a 
wounded warrior in comparison with the idea of a houseless and 
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- more usefully employed in making trial of them all at once. 
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nearly naked labourer. In part it was the result of the vitiated 
taste for horrors created by the necessarily sensational character 
of the war correspondence. A thrilling description of the ap- 
pearance of a field-hospital the day after a battle left little appe- 
tite in the reader for the commonplace details of an outbreak 
of famine-fever. In part, again, it had its origin in the natural 
dislike of those who Trad praised the German treatment of non- 
combatants as something unknowr. in any former war, to admit 
that their progress might after all be described by the words, 
“The land is as the Garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness.” One or other of these motives 
blinded most people in the first instance to the very weighty 
arguments that could be used against an effort in itself so liberal 
and praiseworthy. Few of us chose to see that the direct 
effect of helping the combatants to put as many wounded men 
as possible into a condition for further fighting was to enable 
them to prosecute the war to better advantage. If every sub- 
scriber had applied his contribution to the side he wished to 
win, there would have been no inconsistency in this. To help 
an army to take care of its wounded is as useful a service as 
helping it to look after its commissariat, or supplying it with 
better arms. The remarkable thing about the English effort 
was that we prided ourselves on undoing with our left hand 
what we had just been doing with our right. In the early 
days of the war most of us were aiming at an unattainable neu- 
trality which should extend to feeling as well as action. Restric- 
tions which have no meaning except as applied to Governments 
‘were assumed to apply to individuals, and the best argument that 
could be used in favour of any charitable effort connected with 
the war was that its net result was as nearly as might be value- 
less. The indirect effect of such liberality was even worse than 
the direct. It went to undermine the salu doctrine that the 
care of the wounded, as well of the enemy as his own, is the duty 
of every general who does not wish to sink below that level of 
humanity to which modern usages of war have slowly and with 
difficulty risen. On the scale on which wars are now carried 
on, there are inducements enough to a commander to let the 
enemy’s wounded shift for themselves, and it will not tend to the 
ultimate alleviation of human suffering if the uncertain and inter- 
mittent aid of private charity comes to be regarded as exonerating 
from the discharge of a burdensome duty those on whom it has 
fallen. 

he same reasoning applies in a still ter degree to the sub- 
scription in aid of the Freneh risoners is the duty 
of the Germans to see that their wants are properly supplied. The 
excuses sometimes urged in palliation of neglect of the wounded are 
quite inappropriate here. After a battle the hospital appliances are 
often extremely deficient, and only a portion of those who require 
the attention of a nurse or a surgeon can, under any circumstances, 
hope to attain it. But as regards prisoners the conqueror sends 
them back into his own country and distributes them just as he 
thinks fit. There can be no more difficulty in providing for a large 
number of prisoners in time of war, when once their transport has 
been effected, than in providing for a large home army in time | 
of peace, and the Germans are not quite inexperienced in this — 
latter process. The meaning of the statements relative to dis-_ 
tress among the French prisoners—so far as they are really true— 
is that the Germans do not choose fo spend money on them. 
Half a million or so of prisoners is no doubt a very large addi- 
tional burden on the resources of the country, but it is not 
desirable in the interest either of humanity or peace to encourage 
the belief that it is a burden which benevolent people in foreign 
countries will always be ready to share, 

The relief of the extraordinary distress which now exists in Paris 
is open, as we have already said, to neither of these objections. The 
duty imposed upon us in regard to it is one which the Germans 
are not bound to undertake, and could not discharge even if it were 
incumbent on them. The usages of war prescribe the rendering of 
certain services to the enemy’s wounded and to the prisoners you 
have taken from him. But they contain no special precepts applicable 
to a case like the present, and the magnitude of the need is such 
that no amount of aid towards meeting it can be regarded as super- 
fluous. It is almost beyond our power to conceive the position of 
a great capital on the brink of literal starvation. Paris is at this 
moment an absolute maelstrom in respect of necessary food. It 
swallows up everything that comes near it, and yet the gulf 
yawns as wide as ever. Considerations as to the best modes of 
meeting the distress are quite out of place. All the various modes 
that can be devised will be inadequate for this object, and the 
time it would take to weigh one against the other would be far 


Let those who think that supplies may be best introduced into 
the city by private enterprise send the money which will be 
imperatively required to call this enterprise into play. Let those 
who distrust the existence of the means of purchasing among the 
Parisians, or who fear that the tendency to hold back for higher 
prices, natural in trading operations, may delay the arrival of pro- 
visions, anticipate both dangers by sending supplies in kind. Let 
those who hesitate between these two alternatives, and are in 
doubt whether to send provisions or money, settle the difficulty 
by sending both. No one need fear for weeks and months to 
come that his charity will be wasted. Even when the wants of 
Paris have been supplied there will remain the enormous distress 
of the devastated provinces around. The operations of war, which it 
has been the principal oécupation of many persons to read about for 


the last six mouths, have no fertilizing influence. They destroy the 


existing means of subsistence, and they prevent the cultivators of 
the soil from making any provision for raising subsistence for 
next season, For many miles round Paris great armies have been 
marching and countermarching for weeks together. Even if they 
had been well disposed towards the peasantry, their movements must 
have been highly injurious to every sort of agricultural industry, and 
it may be said without much danger of contradiction that the Ger- 
man troops are not well disposed towards the French peg But 
even in Paris itself there is no present prospect of the need of 
relief abating. Let it be supposed that the actual absence of food 
is made good, and a sufficient store of it for immediate consumption 
accumulated within the city. This is not a small supposition, since 
to feed two millions of people from day to day is so vast an under- 
taking that it may be some time before those engaged in it are 
able to get ahead of their day’s work or to feel that the break- 
down of a single railway may not mean the withholding of all 
food whatever from a certain portion of the population for as long 
as the stoppage continues. But even when this end has been at- 
tained the more ordinary elements of distress will be present in 
extraordinary force. There will be a complete stagnation of many 
of the customary trades in Paris, and consequently the classes that 
live by wages will be largely deprived of their ordinary means of 
livelihood. The funds of the municipality will have been drained 
by the payment of the war indemnity, and as to the general 
Government, it will have enough to do to deal with the 
distress in the rural districts, where there is not the 
same local organization to fall back on. The benevolence 
of the French themselves will do something for their suf- 
fering countrymen, but if any one is = to my on it 
as the sole means of satisfying the needs of the people he may 
profitably busy himself in calculating how many sources of income 
have been dried up by the war. The property of the rich land- 
holder has been treated with no unfair consideration. His fate 
and that of the peasant proprietor have been all one. The pro- 
fessional man has seen the ordinary business of the country 
brought to a standstill. Men do not go to law in the presence of 
the enemy’s troops; and though there is the same demand for a 
doctor’s services, there can hardly be the same regular payment of 
his fees. The man with realized capital has probably invested it in 
Governmentsecurities, which have been dangerously depreciated ; in 
railways, which have ceased to pay dividends ; in mines, which are 
closed for want of hands to work them; in all the multifarious 
forms of industry which grow up in a rich and prosperous country 
and languish in the presence of private poverty and public 
disaster. 

It is well that England should have the opportunity of render- 


| ing so great a service to France. The attitude of this country 


during the war has been an unavoidable cause of irritation to the 
French people, and Englishmen should esteem it a piece of real 
good fortune that they have it in their _ to lay the founda- 
tion of a new and enduring friendship between the two nations 
by prompt and generous kindness at this terrible crisis. It was 
not in our power to prevent the war or to bring it to an earlier 
close. Let us, at all events, do our utmost to ensure that the list 
of victims shall not be swelled by a single mame which can be 
kept out of it by our exertions. Fire and sword have done their 
work in spite of us, but it may rest with us, if we will only 
believe it, to keep famine and pestilence from following in their 
rear. 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 


HE advisableness of aiming at a cyclopzdic range in know- 
ledge has had so much said in its favour of late years, by 
an extreme school of thinkers, that a few remarks on the subject 
will not be out of place. That, at quite an early stage in civilized 
education, men must cease to aim at universality in knowledge, 
and must be content to specialize, would seem to be almost self- 
evident. Lord Bacon’s declaration that he “ had taken all know- 
ledge to be his province” was, as coming from him, neither 
unmeaning nor presumptuous. Yet for all intellects but that a. 
small number which, like his, have an almost superhuman wid 
and grasp, @ narrower range would be admitted, one would think, 
early to become an essential necessity. And when, now and then, 
we see an enthusiastic student gallantly dashing out into the 
limitless waters of universal knowledge, we feel pretty certain 
that he is spending questionable toil, and that he will by and by 
be carried beyond his depth, 

We have said that the necessity for dividing knowledge into de- 
partments and for confining the individual attention generally to 
one or more‘selected sections would appear, after a certain stage 
in literary and scientific development, to be a nearly self-evident 
fact. It will be interesting briefly to trace the recognition of this 
necessity in the progress of Universities. A University, by virtue 
of its name (though that is a point on which a good deal of dis- 
cussion has been opel) and of its prime idea, is a school of 
universal knowledge, and a corporation empowered to confer de- 
grees in all or any liberal knowledge. And in the twelfth century 
accordingly, the great era of University foundation throughout 
Europe, a student at Oxford or Cambridge or Paris or Bol 
with any pretensions to eminence, would go over the sevenfold 
course that composed the omne scibile, the 


Lingua, tropus, ratio, numerus, tonus, angulus, astra, 
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and then uate in Arts. But, though universal in theory, the 
+ intellectual centres were soon obliged to specialize in practice. 
he omne scibile was divided into the triviem, or first three subjects, 
and the quadrivium, or last four. The faculties of Law, Medicine, 
and Theol w into marked and special prominence side by 
side with the faculty of Arts, and their distinctiveness helped to 
romote distinctions within its pale. At Bologna and Padua 
students as a rule were marked off into the divisions of Juriste 
and Artiste, and the schools at Oxford were even more sharply 
defined. 

And so, through many centuries, especially at any time of extra- 
ordinary energy and progress, the work of specialization and division 
of labour has moved forward, and may be traced in the statutes of 
successive periods, whether they affect the founding of Colleges 
or of Professorial Chairs, or the regulation of University exami- 
nations. Within quite recent memory we have seen both Oxford 
and Cambridge declare in favour of specialization against a rem- 
nant of traditional universality. At Cambridge, so late as 1851, 
it became for the first time possible that a man should take a 
degree in classical learning singly, without the same mathematical 


. preliminary which had been till then required. The complete 


emancipation of the Classical Tripos was not effected until 1857. 

And at Oxford until 1852, when Moderations were instituted 

and the Final Schools remodelled, it was still essential that a 

man should combine a considerable d of scholarship with 

logical and metaphysical reading, before he could display in the 
ools proficiency in either. 

Historically, then, intellectual labour has been divided and sub- 
divided in the great schools of learning. Individuals and schools 
alike have to recognise the law, bound as they are by the 
limits of power imposed on human understanding and endurance. 
It remains to estimate the loss and gain of this imperative tax 
on progress, this inevitable law of advancing civilization. There 
can be no doubt that we suffer very considerable loss by bein 
compelled to divide intellectual labour, and to confine i 
attention to special departments. “ Universality imparts freedom,” 
is the saying of Locke; freedom is pro tanto abandoned by the 
necessary subdivision of labour. We lose, comparatively, freedom 
in thought, freedom in jud t, freedom in conversation. We 
occupy a lower level intellectually, and suffer in proportion. We 
have less to contemplate, fewer data for great general decisions, a 
narrower field for developing comparison, instance, illustration, and 
all that-enriches the communication of thought, spoken or written. 
In other words, the specializing process tends to give us com- 
parative poverty in conception, narrowness and therefore bias in 
reasoning, mness and a feeble standard of wit in conversa- 
tion. ‘The gains achieved by the collective intellect of the 
race entail, as it were, a compensatory loss upon the indivi- 
dual. Looking back u the greatest names of past ages, 
one is driven to admit that their universality, if due in part to 
their own transcendent gifts, was due also in part to a backward 
state of science and to inexact method. Of all men in all ages 
who have been able to lay claim to cyclopedic knowledge, 
Aristotle is the head and chief. In all branches of science that 
were known in the fourth pre-Christian century he was proficient. 
Gray the poet used to say that, in reading Aristotle, we feel as if 
we were reading a table of contents. He sketched the outlines 
of 255 political constitutions. His Rhetoric, Logic, and Ethics have 
been text-books almost ever since they were written, and they 
are so still. Within the last few years aman of science has devoted 
an elaborate book tothe consideration of hisphysical worksalone, and 
these embrace Physics, Astronomy,Zoology, Pestphantione Anatomy, 
and Psychology. “ His seal,” to use the words of Sir William 
Hamilton, “is on all the sciences; and his speculations have 
mediately or immediately influenced those of all subsequent 
thinkers.” But then Aristotle lived in an age when even a mind 
like his conceived of the investigation of nature much as a mathe- 
matician conceives of a problem involving the search after some 
unknown quantity. He would suppose the law of nature to be so 
and so, and then, applying this law to any or all of the phenomena 
within his observation, see if it corresponded with them or not, 
It is clear that the reign of synthesis would be far more congenial 
to universal, undivided study, than the reign of analysis can be, 
Given an equal degree of intellectual and imaginative power, the 

thetic thinker would be less trammelled by facts which inter- 
ere with his theory or law. In going downwards from the law 
to the facts, there is ractical opportunity for 
observe facts which do not fit in with 8 assumed law, and 
chance of being delayed in the process of investigation. With 
the analytical method, also, came in the first real comprehension 
of what it is scientifically to observe and to record. It is the 
modern labours of the retort, the microscope, the telescope; the 
modern piles of social, vital, and commercial statistics, all of which 
are forms of observation; the modern collections of plant, and 
mineral, and animal—that now imperiously demand a division of 
intellectual labour as one of its absolute conditions. Bacon, 
though the practical introducer of the analytical method, had not 
yet come under its sway, and was nearly as free, and nearly as 
comprehensive too, as Aristotle himself. And Milton also, to say 
nothing now of his immense ities, was a man more of the an- 
cient of the modern world. The Tractate on Education shows 
this. Tos d to a classical training which included Vitruvius 
and Columella in prose, and Hesiod and Manilius in poetry, a full 
amount of pure mathematics, with fortification, architecture, 
“enginry,” and navigation, can only mean one thing—namely, 
that the knowledge of these subjects which Milton would have 


required was essentially different from what would now be in- 
sisted on. Goethe was a universalist of a most remarkable type. 
As an art-critic and a natural philoso he was little, if at all 
inferior to himself as poet. the Farbeniehre has not done all 
that he meant it to do, it has at any rate been a manual of great 
practical value, and Sir Charles Eastlake translated parts of it for 
purely artistic p But three-fourths of a century have 
passed since even Goethe was in his prime, and during those years 
the fields of knowledge have been developing in all directions 
more widely and more quickly than in any former age. Living, 
then, as we do in a time when the natural devel t of the- 
scope of the intellect has been abnormally stimu we are com- 
pelled to recognise the need of specialization, whether for purposes 
of teaching or of research, We have seen that the tendency of sub- 
division is to curtail freedom in the growth and use of the mental 
faculties, to induce poverty and comparative narrowness in mental 
production. This is the account on the side of loss; let us see 
what there is to be said on the side of gain, and how far 
a balance may be struck. In a word, then, if we lose scope 
and freedom by curtailment and division, we gain in accu- 
racy and clearness. The minute accuracy of modern verifica- 
tion makes the ground solid as science advances; and if 
it is true that science “moves but slowly, slowly,” it is no less 
true that her progress is sure. The subdivision of labour gives us, — 
in fact, all that can by possibility be given by way of compensa- 
tion for the one great loss, the high standing-point and wide free- 
dom of universal knowledge. It is the very cradle of sound 
criticism, for as each worker understands -his own field of know- 
ledge better and better, there grows up an increasingly large body 
of men well qualified to chastise the charlatan and unveil the 
impostor. 
hat is chiefly wanted in order to minimize the evils of division 

is interchange of thought, and improvements in the machinery of 
interchange. Much has been done already in this direction b: 
magazines and periodicals, themselves subdivided and classi 
into departments which would have severely puzzled the editors 
of the Tatler, Spectator, or Guardian. More may yet be done 
by deepening these existing channels of thought; more still by 
simplifying as far as can be done the terminology of science, and 
by a judicious and early introduction of some skeleton form of 
scientific training into school routiffe. After all, the man whomay 
be most sure of reaping the best results of both the wide and the 
special, the universal and the divided, in knowledge, is he who to: 
a thorough acquaintance with his own branch of scienee adds the 
ay of conversing with men equally thorough in theirs. 

nus homo, nulius homo is a true antithesis. , conversely, 
the man of special knowledge in some one distinct department of 
learning, who is also a man of , may become by converse with 
his peers something intellectually resembling the best men of an 
elder time—no more an isolated unit, but a host in himself. 


SAN REMO. 


GAN REMO, though youngest in date, bids fair to become the 
most popular of all the health resorts of the Riviera. At no 
other point along the coast is the climate so mild and equable. The 
rural quiet and repose of the place form a refreshing contrast 
with the Brighton-like gaiety of Nizza or Cannes; even Mentone 
looks down with an air of fashionable superiority on a rival desti- 
tute of promenades, and whose municipality sighs in vain for a 
theatre. To the charms of quiet and sunshine it adds that of a 
peculiar beauty. The Apennines rise like a screen behind the 
amphitheatre of soft hills that enclose it—hills soft with olive 
woods, and dipping down into gardens of lemon and orange and 
vineyards, dotted with palms. An isolated spur juts out from the 
centre of the semicircle, and from summit to base of it tumbles 
the oddest of Italian towns, a strange mass of arches and churches 
and steep lanes, rushing down like a stone cataract to the sea. On 
either side of the town lie deep ravines, with lemon gardens al 

their bottoms, and olives thick along their sides. The olive is the 
characteristic tree of San Remo. As late as the sixteenth century 
the place was renowned for its palms; a palm still stands on the 
civic escutcheon, and the privilege of supplying the Papal chapel 
with palm branches in the before Easter is 
by a family of San Remese. But the palm has wandered off to 
Bordighera, and the high price of oil during the early part of this 
century has given an unquestioned supremacy to the olive. The 
loss is, after all, a very little one, for the palm, picturesque 
as is its natural effect, assumes any but eye ‘orms when 
grown for commercial purposes, while the thick masses of the 
olive woods form a soft and almost luxurious background to every 
view of San Remo, What strikes one most about the place in an 
artistic sense is its singular completeness. It lies perfectly shut 
in by the circle of mountains, the two headlands in which they 
jut into the sea, and the blue curve of the bay. It is only by 
climbing to the summit of the Capo Nero or the Capo Verde that 
one sees the broken outline of the coast towards Genoa or the 
dim forms of the Estrelles beyond Cannes. Nowhere does the 
outer world seem more strangely far-off and unreal. But between 
headland and headland it is hard} ible to find a point from 
which the scene does not group itself into an exquisite picture with 
the white gleaming mass of San Remo for a centre.» Small, too, 
as the space is, it is varied and broken by the natural configuration 
of the ground ; everywhere the hills fall steeply to the very edge 
of the sea, and valleys and ravines go sharply up among the olive 
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woods. Each of these has its own iar beauty ; in the valley 
of the Romolo, for instance, to the west of the town, the grey mass 
of San Remo perched on a cliff-like steep, the rocky bed of the 
torrent below, the light and almost fantastic arch that spans it, 
the hills in the background with the further snow range Dp 
peeping over them, leave memories that are hard to forget. It is 
easy, too, for a good walker to reach sterner scenes than those 
immediately around; a walk of two hours brings one among the 
pines of San Romolo, an hour’s drive plunges one into the almost 
Alpine scenery of Ceriana. But for the ordinary frequenters of a 
winter resort the chief attraction of the place will naturally lie 
in the warmth and shelter of San Remo itself. Protected as it is 
on every side but that of the sea, it is free from the dreaded mistrale 
of Cannes, and from the sharp frost winds that ——— the tor- 
rent-hed of Nizza. In the earlier part of the winter the snow which 
lay thick in the streets of Genoa, and beneath even the palms 
of Bordighera, only whitened the distant hill-tops at San Remo. 
Christmas brought at last a real snow-fall, but every trace of it 
vanished before the sun-glare of midday. Since the opening of 
the new year the warmth and sunshine have been unbroken save 
by a day of storm which strewed the whole coast of the Riviera 
with wrecks. From sunset to sunrise, indeed, the air is sometimes 
bitterly cold, but the days themselves are pure summer days. 
What gives a ial charm to San Remo, as to the other health- 
stations along the Corniche, is the fact that winter and spring are 
heve the season of flowers. Roses nod at one over the garden- 
walls, violets peep shyly out along the terraces, a run uphill 
— one across a bed of narcissus. It is odd to open one’s 
window on a.January morning and count four-and-twenty 
different kinds of plants in bloom in the garden below. Even 
were flowers absent, the character of the vegetation excludes from 
northern eyes the sense of winter. The bare branches of the fig- 
tree alone remind one that “summer is over and gone.” Every 
homestead up the torrent-valleys is embosomed in the lustrous 

i of its lemon gardens. Every rivulet is choked with 
maiden-hair and delicate ferns. The golden globes of the orange 
are the ornament of every garden. The dark green masses of the 
olive, ruffled by strong winds into sheets of frosted silver, are the 

und of the whole. And right in front from headland to 
head lie the bright waters of the Mediterranean, rising and 
sinking with a summer’s swell, and glancing with a thousand 
colours even in the gloomiest weather. 

The story of San Remo begins with the Saracenic inroads from 
Corsica and Sardinia in the ninth century, to which Nizza, 
Oneglia, and Genoa owed their walls. But before this time the 
wild Ligurian coast had afforded hermitages to the earlier bishops 
of Genoa; to Siro, who became its apostle, to Romolo, who was 
destined to give his name to the territory of the town. San 
Romolo is indeed its invariable designation till the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and it is probable that its present name is owing to no 
fanciful punning on Romulus and Remus, but to a popular con- 
traction of its full ecclesiastical title, “Sancti Romuliineremo.” It 
was in this “waste,” left without inhabitants by the Saracenic 
inroads, that Theodulf, bishop of Genoa, settled a little agricul- 
tural colony round the Carolingian fort and lands which, though 
within the feudal jurisdiction of the Counts of Ventimiglia, were 
the property of his see. Two centuries passed quietly over the 
little town ere the sudden rise of the Consulate here, as at Genoa 
and Milan, gave it municipal liberty. The civil authority of the 
bishops passed to the communal Parliament, the free assembly of 
the citizens in the church of San Stefano; all civil administration, 
even the right of peace and war, or of alliance, was exercised with 

rfect freedom from episcopal intervention, The rights of the 
Pishop, in fact, were reduced to the nomination of the judicial 

istrates of the town, and the reception of certain fees; rights 
which were oy sold to the Dorias, and transferred by 
the Dorias to the Republic of Genoa. This great communal revo- 
lution, itself a result of the wave of feeling produced by the 
Crusades, left its characteristic mark in the armorial bearings of 
the town, the Crusaders’ Palm upon its shield. While its neigh- 
bours, Ventimiglia and Albenga, sank into haunts of a feudal 
noblesse, San Remo became a town of busy merchants, linked 
treaties of commerce with the trading cities of the 

h and Italian coasts. The erection of Siro marked 

the wealth and devotion of its citizens. Ruined as it is, 
like all the churches of the Riviera, by the ochre and stucco 
of a tasteless restoration, San Siro still retains much of the 
characteristic twelfth-century work of its first foundation. The 
alliance of the city with Genoa was that of a perfectly free 
State. The terms of the treaty which was concluded between 
the two Republics in 1361 in the Genoese basilica of San Lorenzo 
are curious as illustrating the federal relations of Italian States. 
It wasin effect little more than ajudicial and military convention. 
Internal legislation, taxation, rights of independent warfare, peace, 
and alliance were left wholly in the power of the free commune. 
San Remo was bound to contribute ships and men for service in 
Genoese warfare, but in return its citizens shared the valuable 
privileges of those of Genoa in all parts of the world. Genoa, as 
purchaser of the feudal rights of its lords, nominated the podesta 
and other judicial officers, but these oflicers were bound to ad- 
minister the laws passed or odogted by the commune. The red 
cross of Genoa was placed above the palm-tree of San Remo on the 
shield of the Republic; and on these terms the federal relations 
of the two States continued without quarrel or change for nearly 
four hundred years. ~[The town continued to prosper till the 
alliance of Francis I. with the Turks brought the scourge of the 


Moslem again on the Riviera. The “Saracen towers” with whick | 


the coast is studded tell to this day the tale of the raids of 
Barbarossa and Dragut. The blow fell heavily on San Remo, 


The ruined quarter beneath its wall still witnesses to the heathen 


fury. San Siro, which lay without the walls, was more than: 
once desecrated and reduced to ruin. A special officer was ap- 
pointed by the town to receive contributions for the ran- 
som of citizens carried off by the corsairs of Algiers or 
Tunis. These terrible razzias, which went on to the very close of 
the last century, have left their mark on the popular traditions of 
the coast. But the ruin which they began was consummated by the. 
purposeless bombardment of San Remo by an English fleet during. 
the war of the Austrian Succession, and by the perfidy with which’ 
Genoa crushed at a single blow the freedom she had respected for 
so many centuries. The square Genoese fort by the harbour 
commemorates the extinction of the liberty of San Remo in 1729, 
The French Revolution found the city ruined and enslaved, and: 
the gratitude of the citizens for their deliverance by Bonaparte 
was shown by a sacrifice which it is hard to forgive them. A row: 
of magnificent ilexes, which stretched along the ridge frem the 
town to San Romolo, is said to have been felled for the construc- ° 
tion of vessels for the French navy. 

The war has singularly favoured the fortunes of San Remo. 
Nizza is a desert, Mentone is a city of the dead, even the gaming. 
hell of Monaco has lost its German band. A host of Germans, an 
not a few English people, have fled from their usual French, 
retreats to San Remo, On the other hand, the war has greatly in- 
creased the difficulty of getting there. The railway along the coast, 
after years of promise, still stops short at Savona. Hopes of its com-. 
pletion have been raised of late by the enersy of the three women. 
and one boy who have been employed on it, but as yet the visitor. 
who shrinks from a run through Geneva and Lyons is doomed to 
the long route across the Brenner, and eighteen hours of the slowest 
diligence in the world. A journey of this sort has a tendency to 
make people critical, and some of the criticism which has been 
lavished on San Remo is fair and natural enough. To any: 
one who has been accustomed to the exquisite scenery around 
Cannes, its background of olives seems tame and monotonous. 
People who are fond of the bustle and gaiety of Nizza or Mentone 
in their better days can hardly find much to amuse them in San 
Remo. It is certainly quiet, and its quiet verges upon dulness, 
A more serious deowkesk lies in the absence of promenades or 
level walks for weaker invalids. For people with good legs, or 
who are at home on a donkey, there are plenty of charming walks 
and rides up into the hills, But it is not everybody who is strong 
enough to walk uphill or who cares to mount a donkey. Visitors 
with sensitive noses may perhaps find reason for growls at the 
mode of cultivation which is characteristic of the olive groves. 
The town itself and the country around is, like the bulk of the 
Riviera, entirely without architectural or archeological interest. 
There is a fine castle within a long drive at Dolceacqua, and a 

icturesque church still untouched within a short one at Ceriana. 

neficial as the reforms of Carlo Borromeo may have been to the 
religious life of the Corniche, they have been fatal to its archi- 
tecture. On the other hand, any one with an artistic eye and a 
sketch-book may pass his time pleasantly enough at San Remo. 
The botanist may revel day after day in new “ finds” among its 
valleys and hill-sides, The rural quiet of the place delivers one 
from the fashionable bustle of livelier watering-places, from the 
throng of gorgeous equipages that pour along the streets of Nice, 
or the picnics with a host of flunkeys uncorking the champagne. 
The municipality are about to construct a promenade along the 
western side of the bay. But if the place is really to be made 
attractive to invalids, far more must be done rf this. A 
continuation of the projected promenade along the eastern side 
of the bay would w the rival walk at Mentone into the 
shade. Each of the delicious valleys on either side the town 
might be thrown open by a road at a very moderate expense. 
The Italians of San Remo are so thoroughly courteous in listening 
to suggestions for the improvement of their city, and so anxious to 
attract a larger number of visitors, that it is probable that a few 
years will see these improvements completed. On the other hand, 
nothing could add less to the attractions of San Remo than the 
theatre upon which its citizens have set their hearts. A small 
theatre is always a owe theatre, and were it the finest company in 
the world it would be useless for visitors, nine-tenths of whom are 
prisoners at home after sunset. The motive is no doubt a com- 
mendable one, and the courtesy of the San Remese to strangers is 
so genuine and cordial that we trust it will never be met by the 
ill-advised efforts at religious proselytism which from time to time 
disturb the of the Riviera. the religious energy of the 
English visitors needs a vent, they may find it in making their 
own chapel warmer and more comfortable. It is odd with what a 
British pertinacity we persist in taking our insular whitewash, 
bareness, and vulgar ornament with us all over the world, and 
enshrining them in our Continental chapels. But it is still odder 
when the British theory of cold churches follows us also abroad, 
and produces buildings which, like the chapel at San Remo, though 
erected for congregations driven from home by weak chests and 
diseased lungs, are mere traps for colds and influenza. These, how- 
ever, are matters easily set right, and affect very little the 
general character of the place. Its sunshine, its colour, its beauty, 
secure its future. The time must soon come when the whole 
coast of the Riviera will be lined with winter resorts; but we can 
hardly hope that any will surpass the happy blending of warmth 
and interest and repose which makes the c. of San Remo. 
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THE GREAT GAME OF GRAB, : 

E believe it was an Irishman who declared that it was im- 
ible for a man to be in two places at once unless he 

wasa bird. The “Fenian exiles” who arrived lately at New 
York ought to have been in at least three places at once, in order 
to satisfy the various competitors for the honour of entertaining 
them. A oe of Knights of St. Patrick, the Tammany 
Committee, and Collector Murphy are mentioned as contending 
over the bodies of O’Donovan and the other “ patriot 
heroes” on board the steamer Cuba, Collector Murphy seems to 
have rary ond confounded his duty as the head of the Custom 
House of New York with his Fenian proclivities. But, indeed, 
there was such an outpouring of sympathy and champagne that 
it was perhaps inevitable that the collector should be merged for 
the moment in the Irishman. We are told that “ Collector 
Murphy’s revenue cutter Bronx hovered here and there, with 
Major Haggerty and General F. Millen, who were trying to 
capture the Fenians in order to secure the Irish vote.” On board 
this steamer 3 5,000 dollars in paper money was ready for the patriots 
as soon as rm ove ready to it. Another steamer, char- 
tered by the Knights of St. Patrick, was also waiting for the 
fon The Tammany Hall party, on board a third steamer, 
“had secured the services of Dr. Carnochan, the Health Officer.” 


Thus one political was pre’ to put the Fenians into 
quarantine, while the other held itself ready to seize them as 
contraband But of course these extreme measures would 


only have been ad 


triots. The band on board the Tammany 
played the “ Star-spangled Banner,” and every man aboard 
to screech and cheer as if he were mad. ‘This was very early in 
the proceedings. Then came the “ Wearing of thé Green,” and 
more tremendous cheering. Colonel Roberts proposed three 
cheers. Colonel De Courcy proposed three cheers. Richard 
O’Gorman proposed three cheers, Everybody proposed three 
cheers. Then rockets and blue-lights were burned, and the band 
played “St. Patrick’s Day,” and “the enthusiasm reached its 

eight.” Then the steamer boarded the Cuba, and there was “a 
savage outburst of ay and the hands of the exiles were 
energetically shaken. ‘ Everybody leaped on board but the 
reporters, and by the usual management of the police they 
were kept off for an hour.” is the 

ising feature in the i e should have ex t 
like the Hotes and the Board of Health, would 
organization, but they really seem to have done their duty; an 
if they stood for half an , nee between the reporter of a New 
York journal and a steamer fresh from Europe, they must have 
done it very well. “The scene in the cabin all this time 
was of that nature which it is impossible to describe "—parti- 
cularly if the reporter who should have described it had been 
excluded from both shipand cabin by the police. But the imagined 
impossibility is quickly overcome by a practised writer. He tells 
us that some men cried and others yelled for joy, and when 
Richard O’Gorman and Colonel Roberts got into the cabin, 
“where the ladies were sitting eating their second supper,” the 
excitement was most intense. e custom of a second supper is 
probably peculiar to ladies who make Transatlantic Mey We 
should think that if the “intense excitement” affected the ladies, 
they must have needed a third supper before going to bed. 
Richard O’Gorman now offered the exiles the hospitalities of 
Tammany Hall, and Colonel Roberts spoke “in the most a 
manner” of the money that had been collected for -them, an 
“alluded to the joy which he felt in clasping their hands.” So 
much for Tammany Hall. The Knights of St. Patrick followed, 
and by the mouth of John Mullaly offered hospitality irrespectively 
of party or politics. Then came General Millen, of Collector 
ce a , who stated that he had 35,000 dollars “in bills” 
ready for them, and that he was there to represent the United 
States, who offered their hospitalities. The cautious statement 
that the money was “in bills” is hardly reconcilable with 
another account of these proceedings, from which we learn 
that Collector Murphy and his staff had prepared themselves 
fer the intense excitement of the evening by a dinner at Astor 
House, and under the influence of good liquor had become obli- 
vious of the distinction between public duty and private sym- 
pathy. If indeed the hospitalities of the United States were 
offered, we should be inclined to think that Collector Murphy 
was and General Millen was drunk, and everybody was 
drunk ; or perhaps, to put it mildly, they were excited. Like 
the reporter of ew York ‘Herald, we were not in the 
cabin of the Cuba where the ladies were having their second 
supper, and, like him, we can imagine what occ when the ex- 
citement became intense. The position of O’Donovan Rossa 
between the Republican and Democratic deputations may be com- 
ae to that of Captain Macheath pulled hither and thither by 

is rival mistresses. He and his ie would go neither to 
the Metropolitan Hotel as guests of Tammany Hall, nor to Astor 
Perm ween of Collector Murphy or the United States, but 
they stay on board the steamer :— 

How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’ dear charmer away ; 


The exiles retired to their own cabin, and after an absence of 
three-quarters of an hour gave a written answer to the above 
effect. To make the el complete, each political in 
se proclaims its own honesty and the baseness of its 
Tiv 

Next day, according to the same authority, “ the grand ame 
was still going on,” or, in other words, Tamman snd t tne Onl ector 
were still contending for the bodies of the five Fenians. The city 
of New York was pase to give them a magnificent reception, 
and the claims of competing deputations were referred to an 
official personage bearing the tremendous title of Grand Marshal 
Brevet rigadier-Gonentl Tweed. The United Irishmen of Wash- 
ington seem to be divided beyond even this awful functionary’s 
penne of reconciliation. Two delegations of five members each 

m this society demanded places in the reception. The Grand 
Marshal Brevet Brigadier-General proceeded to allot ten places, 
and supposed that he was giving satisfaction. He was never more 
mistaken in the course of his distinguished life. Captain Macheath 
could doubtless have reconciled himself to the presence of both his 
wives, but the difficulty would have been to reconcile his wives to 
the presence of each other. One delegation of United Irishmen de- 
manded that the other delegation should be excluded, and on this 
demand being refused, withdrew themselves from the reception. A 
meeting of Irish societies, held to consider “the meddle and muddle” 
which had occurred the night before on board the Cuba, declared 
their “just indignation” at the ings of Thomas Murphy, 
whom we take to be the same person as the Collector. They did not 
mention Tammany, but we suspect that Tammany was equally out 
of favour. The enthusiasm was still tremendous, and the flow of 
Seence overwhelming. The United Irishmen, or as many 
of them as could endure one another’s presence in the same room, 

resented an address to the Irish Patriots lately liberated from 
ritish Dungeons, ‘Some of us,” said this address, “like your- 
selves, were born under the dark shadow of European despotism.” 
The Fenian conspiracy was described as an attempt to set Ireland 
like another star in the glorious constellation of universal liberty. 
Its punishment was stated to afford a woful demonstration of 
what “ monarchical despotism’? could do to oppress the best and 
truest of the human race. Another address, after welcoming 
Rossa and his companions from “British dungeons and the 
chains of the tyrant” to the free and hospitable shores of the 
t American Republic, declared its gratitude to the President 
of the United States, who, “in the of British authority, 
said, ‘Let the exiled Irish patriots have a first-class pas- 
to the land of the free and the home of the brave.’” 
General Millen writes to say that the Herald was incorrect in 
stating that he offered a large sum of paper money to the exiles 
on board the Cuba, and therefore the statement which we: have 
above transcribed must be considered to belong to the imaginative 
rtion of the Herald's report of the first day’s proceedings. 
eneral Millen states that he did not offer a dollar to the exiles, 
and he thinks it would have been well if “ @ similar considera- 
tion for their feelings” had been shown by others. 

Later intelligence leads to the belief that Tammany will 
ultimately win the affection of the exiles, as the C ndent 
of an English seer coarsely says “ ‘Tammany has the most 
money,” and therefore it appears probable that some further 
outrage to the feelings of the exiles may be perpetrated. We 
should not be in the least surprised if they were to pocket the 
affront. Besides political competitors for the honour of their 
company, we learn that the proprietor of Niblo’s Garden had 
waited upon them with an invitation, which, however, they 
were unable to accept. It is stated that Collector Murphy has got 
into trouble at Washington by his enthusiastic demonstration of 
welcome to these Fenians, and it is to be hoped that the American 
Government will instruct its officers to abstain from hostile de- 
monstrations against a country with which it is at peace. As 
regards the phy samen of sympathy and other curious compositions 
to which we have referred, we suppose that they gratify those 
who write and some of those who readthem. If ident Grant 
did say in the face of the British Government, “ Let the Fenians 
have first-class cabins,” we should have been disposed to allow 
him to pay their passage-money, by way of gs e.g the 
hatred of tyranny which actuates his countrymen. But we were 
under the belief that our own Government had paid the passage- 
money of these Fenians, although it did not provide them with 
first-class cabins. ‘The experiment of releasing them has turned 
out exactly as might have been expected, and as, indeed, was ex- 

ected by everybody, except perhaps by Mr. Gladstone. It must 
be vant Prtn however, in favour of the policy of concession, that 
if these Fenians had not been released, the instructive spectacle of 
the “great game of grab ” would not have been exhibited. ' Intel- 
ligent Irishmen can hardly fail to perceive that both at Tammany 

all and Niblo’s Gardens Fenians are invited for the profit of the 
proprietors. 


SALE AND BARTER. 

WHEN, after his conquest of Lydia, the Lacedzemonians bade 

Cyrus beware of the consequences of interfering with the 
Greek cities of Ionia, he is recorded by the “Father of Hi ” to 
have retorted, “ I was never in my life afraid of people who set 
apart a place in the high-town for lying and cheating one 
another.” The institution of markets was unknown to the Per- 
sians of his day, and it is evident that against these his taunt was 


opted to prevent the opposite party from 
carrying off the pase, ft is difficult to believe that the 
New York Herald, when it describes the boarding of the Cuba 
by these three steamers, is not covertly ridiculing the effusive : - 
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directed. But it is not, so far as we are aware, on record that his 
people escaped the necessity of buying and selling by having all 
things in common; and, failing this, we are reduced to the suppo- 
sition that they resorted to the ancient, simple, and savage process 
of barter, or direct exchange of commodities ; a process of older 
date than money-payments, a process which modern writers have 
characterized as “a backward movement towards uncivilization,” 
and yet nevertheless a process of which a large proportion of 
our weaker vessels, as well, it would seem, as some who 
should rank with the stronger, are enamoured. And this pro- 
cess, it is obvious, is more justly taxable with the vices which 
the Persian discovered in the Spartan system, inasmuch as it 
lacks the standard of a market value, which, in civilized commu- 
nities, regulates, or ought to regulate, all exchange of commo- 
dities by money payment. One of our prose satirists, inveighin 
against a scheme that appeared subversive of the money-stand 
of value, wrote sadly that “he saw nothing left but to barter 
our goods like the wild Indians one with another”; and without 
scaling the heavens, the imagination may picture the untutored 
efforts of one naked savage to overreach another, and to re-enact 
the famous bargain of Glaucus and Diomed. But barter is seen 
in its truest colours when this same savage comes in contact with 
a civilized trader, and, in the simplicity of ignorance, swops his 
heap of furs for a few knives, a gun, or a bag of glass beads— 
articles which he prizes for their novelty, but for which in a 
civilized mart not a tithe of the money value of the skins would 
be forthcoming. This is barter proper, and the kindred word 
for it in more than one European tongue is synonymous with 
cheating. An exchange of commodities according to a fixed, 
though not a monetary, standard of value, is quite another thing ; 
if not so convenient, it is still as fair a mode of trading as the 
money-sale, which represents the true principle of trade —exchan 
for the mutual convenience and benefit of the parties concerned. 
The Hudibrastic couplet inquires, 

For what is worth in anything 

But so much money as ’twill bring ? 
and the security and convenience of availing ourselves of the re- 
cognised exchange on the principle of a market value are so self- 
evident that common sense might seem to have dictated the 
axiom that “ barter ” (without reference to some standard of value) 
“ dies out with the advance of civilization.” 

The principles at which we have now glanced have been so long 
and so generally accepted, that we must confess to a feeling of amaze- 
ment when we found the other day amongst our morning letters 
and newspapers a number of Sale and Barter, a “ Monthly Maga- 
zine and Universal Register of Property for Disposal,” purporting 
to enjoy a circulation in civilized and Victorian England. We 
knew that that popular organ of the female world, the Queen 
newspaper, is wont to enhance its attractions in the way of work- 
patterns, fashions, records of unions and reunions, “hatches, 
matches, and despatches,” and gossip of the Ton and of the 
watering-places, by devoting a column or two to lists of “ articles 
for exchange,” meant to catch the eye of the fair and speculative 
barbarians amongst their readers; and the fact is patent that 
other organs of the press devote themselves wholly or in part 
to the facilitation of exchanges, without recourse to the second- 
hand shops or to the ultima ratio of the pawnbroker. But the 
journal before us scorns to do things by halves. ‘‘ The possessors 
of really choice and out-of-the-way articles—be their value 5/. or 
5,000/.—are invited to advertise them in Sale and Barter, which is 
emphatically the best medium in the world” ; and lest it should be 
supposed that this “medium ” circulates sub rosd, or is limited to 
sordid and grovelling slaves of petty gain, the first column contains 
the announcement “that the paper is devoured by the entire 
aristocracy of Great Britain,’ and “by the dilettanti and cogno- 
scentt throughout Europe.” in so startling a statement a pessimist 
might plead some excuse for the suspicion that while other nations 
of Europe are going away tele. g towards primeval barbarism 
through the brutal paths of war, our own peace-loving little nook 
in “ Dame Europa’s School” is content to make its equally retro- 
grade movement by the ignoble path of petty and uncivilized chaf- 
fering. And therefore it may not be amiss to give our readers some 
of the results of our examination of a number of Sale and Barter, 
whence they may form an opinion as to the nature of the sales 
and exchanges which that journal facilitates, the sentiments of its 
conductors in reference to trade and commerce, and the character 
of the advertisers who appear to avail themselves of its columns. 

In the first place, we fail to discover that the sales are con- 
ducted with any eye to the market value, the principle of the 
advertisers being commonly to “ crack up” their wares, and to 
profess a readiness to part with them at an enormous sacrifice. 
the diamond ring for which “ Felix” gave 1251., he will sell for 
sol A brooch ayd earrings in case, which have never been 
worn, although bought for 8/. 8s., are to be had for “ only 5.” 
A good gold watch, nearly new, and keeping good time, will be 
sold for 3/. An ivory watch, keyless, crystal-backed, and other- 
wise superior, as well as quite new, is offered for 6/., though it 
cost the advertiser 8/7. But why these acts of self-denial ? Why 
does the lady (1562) resort to Sale and Barter to eflect a sale 
for 421. of a diamond half-hoop ring, which has been “ valued at 
much more”? If the valuer was a professional or an expert, why 
was not his valuation tested by an offer of it to him at his 
own appraisement? and if he was not, of what weight is the 
citation of an anonymous amateur? If the jewels, plate, and 
watches upon whic Ly cy: a wealth of epithets is lavished 
in pp. 5-6 are even as “matchless ” as they are described 


to be, there are, we make no doubt, a score of respectable jewel- 
lers who would purchase them at their marketable value, with- 
out half the fuss, worry, or correspondence which is entailed by 
resort to a less accredited medium. As to the proposals for 
“barter” enunciated in these columns, truth compels us to aver 
that they do not for the most part strengthen our faith in the 
adage “exchange is no robbery.” The absence of an established 
standard of value tends to a discrepancy between the guid pro 
quo and the thing offered. And this not through design in either 
of the contracting parties, but through imperfect notions of value 
on one side or the other. Thus an advertiser wants for a 
_—_ “on which nature alone has imprinted the likeness of 

apoleon Bonaparte,” sixteen yards of dark-coloured silk, “although 
of course she would have preferred the 20/. for it.” Itis hard to 
say which would be the more pronounced lunatic, the proposer or 
accepter of such a barter. In like manner we should doubt the 
capacity to manage his own affairs of the advertiser who asks “‘ What 
will be given in the way of a gun for a best-made silver keyless. 
watch?” Where weakness is not betrayed in these proposals, and 
in the simplicity which expects to get a new dress or old china fora 
jet brooch, the strong-mindedness which stands in its place creates 
a misgiving that in such cases the advertisers are angling for 
gudgeons. In some, no doubt—eg. the lady from Norfolk, who 
wants to exchange “ a town-made, scarcely worn, 10/. black cloth 
riding-habit, with et ceteras,” for a “ Wilcox and Gibbs sewing- 
machine,” or a “ Vowel A” washing-machine and 2/.; and “a 
brown cloth habit for sea-side tourizing” (she does not seem to wear 
“ et ceteras” when ona tour) “for a perambulator”’—the motive 
is as above-board as it is laudable. She is married; her hunting 
days are over; the family is coming; she will next suggest the 
exchange of her piano for a mangle. But ordinarily, where large 
black lady’s portmanteaus are offered in exchange, where lace, 
silks, velvets are set up for barter, with wonderful pedi_ree and 
palling, so to speak, it is almost impossible not to think of the 

awk and the pigeon, and to be thankful, however much we may 
grumble at them, for our regular shops. 

Of the conductors of the journal on which we are commenting 
we desire to say nothing harsh or unfair. They are very possibly 
enthusiasts, and implicit believers in the boon they have borrowed 
from bare-legged aborigines wherewith to bless modern society. 
But we may be permitted to doubt the soundness of their views 
on certain phases of modern trade, if not to hint that they are 
referable to an obvious bias, For example, in their Answers 
to Correspondents “a Permanent Subscriber at Ventnor” is 
warned against “co-operative societies,’ “which,” he is told, 
“ must be injurious,” and only do not do great harm at present 
because they are unpopular. “Should they ever become so, they 
will stifle private enterprise, and sap the —_ foundation of 
English trade.” No one can have better means of judging of the 
results of “co-operation” in respect of private enterprise than the 
high-priests of Sale and Barter; but we should like to see 
their mode of proving the latter part of their dogma. If it is 
to convince us, it should be less inconsequent than their at- 
tempt to connect the thrift and frugality which seeks to supply 
itself with articles of consumption at something nearer to 
wholesale prices than the exorbitant percentages of retail dealers, 
with the pitiful tale of a man who, after getting rich by sav- 
ing candle-ends, in the end lost everything, and “foundered 
his bark among the brokers and the breakers.” The moral is 
scarcely so obvious as the editors think it; and @ propos of co- 
operative principles, it is a curious inconsistency that in another 
editorial response “ pattern-posts” are objected to as “unfair to 
railway companies, which have as much right to consideration as 
private individuals.” ‘This, indeed, is not the sole reason for 
deprecating “‘ pattern-posts.” Medicine bottles and other 
things used to be sent in the post-bag, and, worst of all, for here’s 
the rub, “many of our clients, with whom to deal is a pleasure, 
refused to have things sent by pattern-post, justly preferring to 
pay the railway companies their very moderate charges.” We 
stand reproved by conscience for having in such matters heretofore 
diminished the profits of the Great Western; only it just occurs 
to us that a graver objection underlies this hostility of the specu- 
lative public to the pattern-post—to wit, the liability of articles 
so sent to attract attention and to tell tales. It somewhat corro- 
borates this suspicion that, in the exchange columns of the 
Queen, advertisers are found to protest vehemently against nego- 
tiations by post-card. Barter transactions, to succeed, require 
secresy. e do not wonder at the cry ‘‘ No cards” being raised 
by a lady who is corresponding about the exchange of “‘a gold 
ring set with six opals, a ruby, and two emeralds.” 

it remains to see what internal «vidence there is in Sale and 
Barter as to the social standing and intellectual calibre of its 
patrons. Most of the advertisers appear to be women; an in- 
teresting fact for the would-be regenerators of the sex. And it 
certainly does seem as if the ruling passion were to rummage 
wardrobe and what-not for the purpose of effecting a single act of 
barter. We are not pre to say that this passion is confined to 
the lower strata of female society, but when Harriet pro to 
barter two lace mantles, and “No. 1837” wants to sell three 
pairs of lady’s silk stockings, we are bound to say that in the upper 
ten thousand we should have thought these would have been the 
perquisites of the lady’s-maid. Again, when “Bachante,” who, 
we presume, is of the feminine gender, offers to barter “a dock 
warrant for three puncheons of rum,” are we to suppose that she is 
one of the “ entire aristocracy,” and not rather the water-drinki 
relict of a deceased spirit-merchant ? For a sample of the mastery 
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which these advertising ladies have over their mother-tongue, we 
commend this advertisement anent a sealskin jacket, of which we 
are unable to make head or tail. “ Any lady willing to give 15%. 
for a sealskin jacket can have for approval one which has never 
been worn, and at the same time one that could hardly be matched 
for quality for double the money, if it could be matched at all.” 
Is it all one jacket, or is there a choice ? 

But we blush to confess that there is a residuum of male bar- 
terers; of which class a single example must suffice. “ No. 
1846” wants to sell or barter “a splendid grey Ulster coat, 
with collar and cuffs of choice grey Astrachan; very handsome, 
never worn, and suited to a gentleman of five feet six inches.” 
We picture to ourselves the undersized owner when he has parted 
with his “ Ulster,” and to the street curs the calves 
which he, no doubt, encases in violet knickerbocker stockings. 
What better can he do than close at once with an offer in the 
Queen, and by swopping his furred coat “for a first-class bull- 


dog,” acquite a protector as well as a quid pro quo. Not 
lightly, however, should such form-enveloping garments be 
with. Here is another and a very curious advertisement from 


the mélange and miscellany column. “Magician Wanted! A 
gentleman, who is a good magician, and who has presentable para- 
phernali (sic), is wanted to attend evening parties. References 
required. Address 1749.” The nice point is what constitutes 
“presentable paraphernali” ; and we fear that an Ulster coat 
might not be exactly the trim for an evening - , however well 
it might enshroud time-worn et ceteras. Nevertheless, so far 
as the magician is concerned, suitable “ paraphernali” need be 
nd hindrance ; for if he has only reasonable credit, or any curiosi- 
ties to barter, the of Sale and Barter will unfold stores of 
embroidered table-cloths, ta curtains, and Utrecht velvet, 
= of any of which he might manufacture a flowing magician’s 
robe. 

Truly it is a curious feature of the nineteenth century which 
+ medium of exchange in the world” has enabled us to 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
HE term “General Exhibition” has an intentional signifi- 
cance; it was adopted by the Committee to serve as a 
distinction between the Dudley Gallery and Societies more or less 
exclusive and partial. The idea, which seemed good when first 
started, produces after seven years’ trial satisfactory results. The 
collection now brought together, compared with others which 
boast of being more select, is distinguished by pleasing variety, 
unconstrained eccentricity, free and fearless utterance of whatever 
thought comes uppermost. The works contributed wear the 
freshness of youth, they bear witness to warm impulse rather than 
cool calculation, they are the offspring of instinct rather than of 
reason, they are stamped with conviction, and thus escape conven- 
tionalism. That the walls show marks of immaturity and inex- 
perience, that a large number of works above the line should 
never have been painted at all, that many of the exhibitors have 
mistaken their vocation or lost the right way, may of course be 
taken for granted. One of the uses of a Gallery like the Dudley, 
where many hundred drawings are rejected, and a number 
besides are hung out of sight, is to bring young persons of both sexes 
to their senses, to teach people of an talent that they do them- 
selves a wrong and the public an injury by multiplying works 
which cannot a“ make the world wiser, better, or happier. 
It is melancholy to think of the vast amount of mediocrity which 
each new exhibition serves to sustain. The Dudley Gallery, how- 
ever, has a right to plead that it has from time to time helped to 
bring hidden talent into light, and to secure to unrequited merit 
its reward. 
he natural sequel to Mr. Burton’s secession from the old Water- 
Colour Society is a contribution to the Dudley Gallery. The new 
comer obtains, as he deserves, a kind reception; “‘ La Romania” 
(172) is in the place of honour at the top of the room. This life 
study, for which an Italian flower-girl has served as model, is re- 
markable for its elevation above the level of common nature; 
though taken direct from nature, it is something more than natu- 
ralistic; in other words, the drawing is imbued with thought, it is 
brought into unison with an idea. The treatment, in fact, indi- 
eates close converse with the old masters, and thus the manner is 
widely removed from the ordinary routine of modern art. We have 
often when in Rome wondered how it was that the life studies 
there made did not bear evidence of the proximity of the Vatican, 
and in like manner it may become matter of astonishment how 
little our National Gallery, and the magnificent collection of Old 
Masters in Burlington House, have served to raise the standard of 
the English school. The reason is simple enough; our livi 
artists for the most consider the old masters obsolete, an 
they care not to erstand the principles upon which painters 
worked three hundred years ago. Hence in the Dudley Gallery, 
as in other Exhibitions, a drawing such as “ La Romania,” deep in 
tone, quiet in well-kept harmonies, subdued so as to be silently 
suggestive rather than loudly outspoken, continues to be exce 
tional, The painter would seem to have studied nature in 
presence of Giorgione or Palma Vecchio. 
Reverence for the past and the study of historic schools are 


among the best signs of our times. It was only the other day that 
our artists were taught to take their subjects exclusively from the 
life and manners of their contemporaries, and thus the walls of our 


icture galleries bid fair to be but as a gazette of passing events. 


soon as the newspapers rted some appalling shipwreck on 
our coasts, or some deadly disaster in a coal-pit, our painters set 
to work after the manner of y-a-liners, The Dudley Gallery 
tells that this realistic and matter-of-fact phase in modern 
art is changed. Mr. Simeon Solomon, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
vg Stanhope, Miss S i, Miss L. Madox Brown, and Mr. 
emy, one and all throw Ives back from the immediate = 
sent into the historic past.. Mr. Hemy, a favourite pupil of the 


Baron Leys, assumes a medieval garb; “ Cinderella and her 
Sister” (123) might almost have stepped out from an old tapestry. 
The taste for this moody art is an acquired taste, and not un- 
frequently the style affected by this school of revival is an 
anachronism. Mr. Stanhope’s “ White Rabbit” (248) is studi- 
ously medieval; the rabbit, in fact, is the only modern creature in 
the picture. It is curious to observe how, through force of asso- 
ciation, white as a colour is modern, while golden or shadowy 
browns are essentially mediveval; it is also worthy of observation 
how one piece of naturalism, one single figure taken from present 
life, will throw out of gear these mediwval compositions. The 
unities cannot be broken, or, to change the metaphor, new wine 
cannot be put into old bottles. Mr. Walter Crane is another 
artist who finds himself in an anomalous position; it must be 
hard for him at any given moment to tell in what century or 
in what land he may be ay And his have a 
charm from being in no man’s land, solitudes of nature, simple 
and most silent, into which perchance may have strayed “The 
Red Cross Knight in Search of Una” (320). We had supposed 
that Mr. Crane was about to surrender himself unconditionally 
to medizevalism, until we came upon a scene bordering upon classic 
art or periods of the Renaissance. “Bluebeard and Gloriana” 
(88) is the not very intelligible name given to a charming com- 
position of peacocks, columns, vases, terraces, with silver lake and 
slumbrous trees in the distance. The scene is dealt with tenderly 
and lovingly, and suggests, as is often the case with pictures of 
this class, more to the mind than meets the eye. The painter 
might have taken inspiration from Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art.” 
Or the drawing might serve as an illustration to Shelley’s “ Epi- 
psyehidion :— 

In my heart’s temple I tothee . 

These votive withered memory. 

This isle and house aremine . . . 

I have sent books and music there, and all 

Those instruments with which high spirits call 

The future from its and the past 

Out of its grave, 


Mr. Simeon Solomon also calls up pictures from the region of 
dim tradition and the land of dreams. He too is divided between 
antagonistic schools; he sits by turns on a medieval sketching- 
stool and a classic sketching-stool, and between the two he is 
in danger of falling to the ground, when to his surprise he might 
for once in his life come in contact with nature. This artist’s 
“ Mystery of Faith” (89) reaches a high range of thought. A 
priest elevates the Host; his eye is fixed on vacancy, as when 
the mind contemplates truths which are a great way off from 
mortal sight; his whole mien is that of a mystic, an ascetic, 
a fanatic. The technical quality is worthy of the conception ; the 
picture, in colour, drawing, and expression, is perhaps Mr. Solomon’s 
masterpiece. But soon a change comes over the spirit of the 
artist’s dream; from the middle ages we are carried back into 


classic times. “The Singing of Love” (496) is as a design 
on a Greek vase; the figures are noble in type, the lines 
are musical, a sense 0: The 


beauty reigns throughout. 
ge xg who is not always intelligible to Geliers mortals, 
as kindly supplied a key to his meaning in a vision, 
printed but not published—* A Mystery of Love in Sleep ”— 
wherefrom we learn how to interpret the seven mystic fi 
assembled in the composition before us. In the centre sits Love 
“clothed about with soft light”; “in his hand is a staff whose 
barrenness has burst forth into almond blossom and danci 
tongues of flame.” Sleep is on his right, “with winged head are | 
parted lips breathing forth peace.” Next comes Memory; at her 
ear is a shell, “which sings to her of good and evil things gone 
by ”; also Morpheus with “ crystal globe wherein he sees the 
dreams of those who sleep beneath the stars.” On the other side 
of Love sits Pleasure, “his eyes yet soft with the balm of sleep, 
his _ parted with desire.” Passion follows, of “ wasted beauty, 
the glory of her head changed into the abiding place of serpents, 
whose malice knows no lull.” Finally comes Death with “ lotus 
flowers and cypress bound about his head, his face overshadowed 
with the mystery of life, who has battled with Love and pre- 
vailed, yet would love us if he dared.” Mr. Solomon, like William 
Blake, evidently thinks that a dream wants an interpreter, and 
who cans with greater authority than the dreamer himself ? 
The design above deciphered commends itself by rave beauty. Mr. 
Solomon, like others of his faith, seems imbued with the spirit of 
the Talmud ; his works gain additional interest as the most recent 
art manifestations of the Semitic race. 

Medizevalism in the Dudley Gallery permeates even landscape 
art. There is a way of ee as if she had grown very 
old ; opposed to this is the ordinary method of making nature 
appear new and young, asif she had sprung into life but yesterday. 

e drawings of Mr. Donaldson are shadowed with an age which 
would delight an antiquary; “ Rouen” (191) is as a piece of 
worsted-work worn by time; the artist is seldom very certain as 
to his facts; his forms, too, are apt to be dubious; but somehow 
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his drawings around Nuremberg and other ancient cities awaken 
old associations; the walls are time-beaten, the shadows are 
haunted by memories. Colour in this school is used solemnly, 
even sadly ; it is a language dolorous in tone, and thus it becomes 
a means of grave expression. “ May on the Hills” (77), by Mr. 
North, is deeply coloured; the horizon, after medizval fashion, 
is placed so high that the is very nearly left out altogether. 
Our artists paint the changing seasons of the year; Mr. North 
chooses May, Mr. Earle April, and Mr. Albert Goodwin October. 
“England in April” (33) is joyous in light and colour; 
October (312) is feverish, the year clad in sear and yellow leaf is 
growing old. This delirium of colour becomes incoherent as the 
maddest exploits of Turner. It would seem to be a universal 
law that when colour is thus strong form is weak. 


This Gallery, which ever tends to opposite extremes, is also 
singular in the negation of colour. There are artists who, instead 
of robing nature in gold, invest her in mild monotone; they affect 
a sentiment silvery and soft; into skies they float soapsuds, and 
to foregrounds they apply a mixture of chalk and water. 
Landscapes thus treated are usually harmless. Yet the school 
when at its best is not otherwise than attractive. It is hard to 
conceive of drawings more tender in tone, more silvery and sunn 
in atmesphere, more refined in sentiment, than the studies whic 
the two brothers, Mr. Henry Moore and Mr. J. C. Moore, have 
been accustomed to send to this Gallery. “St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican from Monte-Mario” (182), by Mr. J. C. Moore, is a 
drawing which commends itself, not only by a certain placid and 
poetic haze, but also by the nice precision of its forms; we have 
never seen Rome under an aspect more pleasing. How Italy with 
colour all washed out may remain Italy still is proved by Mr. 
Nightingale’s engaging transcript of “Santa Maria del Orto, Venice” 
(205). Miss Blunden’s “ Vesuvius from Ischia” (210) is in a 
more violent key; the traditional blue of the Bay of Naples is laid 
onwith avengeance. Passing from Naples northwards the sky grows 
grey in the “Winter Morning on the Mersey ” (329). This is the 
best drawing we have yet identified with the name of Mr. Aston. 
The phenomenal form of the clouds would almost satisfy a scien- 
tific observer. The finest atmospheric effects are often too 
evanescent to be drawn deliberately. Yet Mr. Aston leads us to 
believe that this “sketch ” was made on the spot. We take it for 

ranted, however, that the sky received its last elaboration at 
en Transient skies, like rapid speeches, are best taken down 
by shorthand notes—a practice adopted by Turner. 


The plain matter-of-fact mode of dealing with nature has also 
its adherents. The figure pieces of Mr. Marks, A.R.A., of Mr. 
J. Richardson, Mr. Hamilton Macallum, Mr. Herkomer, and 
others, have the downrightness and directness of studies from the 
life. “ Steering down Loch Fyne” (541), and “At Anchor” 
(57 ), are firm in drawing and altogether resolute and right; 

4 ilton Macallum will do better work than any we have 
yet seen from his hand if he persist in this truth-seeking mode 
of study. Could Mr. Jopling, who once more favours us with a 
smart young lady, but exchange clever audacity for a little 
conscientious dru gery, he might really do that good service in 
art for which his talents qualify him. “A Sketch” (254), by 
Mr. Macbeth, is eminently artistic, and another sketch, “A 
Highland Interior ” (624), by Mr. Haynes King, is worthy of the 
most literal of Dutch painters. Mr. Popater again gives proof of 
a clear head and a steady hand; he never works but with a well- 
defined purpose. His portraits, however, have become so uncom- 
promising as to be the reverse of pleasing; his theory seems to be 
that the worst features in a face should be made most prominent. 
Mr. Poynter might take a lesson to the contrary from the portraits 
| Moroni, Vandyke, Rubens, and Reynolds, now in Burlington 

ouse. 

Before concluding we would direct attention to two or three 
foreign artists who favour the Gallery with their presence. M. 
Fortuny of Madrid, whose talents have taken London and Paris 
by surprise, contributes a couple of small studies which might 

ost be mistaken for Meissonier. M. Willems, the Terbourg of 
Belgium, is pleased to surrender bright satin for the weeds of ‘A 
Widow ” ; and M. Géroéme, whom the war has brought to Eng- 
land, recounts, with accurate drawing and poor colour, how 
Dante, when he walked abroad, was pointed at as one returned 
from hell. These several examples of foreign schools prove that 
England has not that exclusive monopoly of the art of painting in 
water-colours which is usually supposed. 


THE PLAYS OF THE LATE MR. ROBERTSON. 

Lipo untimely death of Mr. Robertson is a grievous loss, not 
only to his family and immediate friends, but to the thea- 
trical company which he has supplied with parts exactly suited to 
their abilities, and to the public whose dramatic taste he at once 
ided and gratified by a series of clever and pleasing comedies. 
heir author was only in his forty-third year, and the period 
of his success and popularity was comprised within the last six 
years, although he been more or less of a dramatic writer 
or u of twenty years. After awaiting during half an ordi- 
nary lifetime the development of his power, or the occurrence of 
- portunity for exerting it, he might, if his health had not 


have hoped to enjoy for many years the honourable and 
table position of the most popular dramatist of his age. A 
ife which promised success both splendid and erduring, has ended 


promatenely amid failure and disappointment. The withdrawal of 
is last comedy from the boards of the St. James’s Theatre oc- 
curred on the very day of the announcement of his own death,’ 
We have expressed freely our opinion that that play was un- 
worthy of an author who possessed both brilliant talent and a 
position highly favourable for employing it. If the play had shown 
only less merit than other plays of the same author,we might 
have excused and lamented an intellectual failure which was too 
probably due to bodily infirmity. But the sorrow and suffering 
of the present war was not in our opinion a suitable subject for a 
comedy, and we felt called upon to denounce an objectionable 
experiment all the more strongly because it was made under the 

sanction of a deservedly celebrated name :— 

The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

So let it not be with Mr. Robertson. Forgetting his latest ill- 
contrived and ill-fated comedy, let us remember those earlier 
comedies which all English playgoers went again and again to 
see, and which afforded intellectual pleasure without moral defile- 
ment. Mr. Robertson achieved considerable success in 1864 by 
a piece called David Garrick, which Mr. Sothern’s acting made 
extremely popular. The first of the comedies to which Mr. 
Robertson owed his high reputation appeared towards the close of 
1865. ‘At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre some noise has been 
made by the production of a comedy called Society.” Thus did 
we, notice in these columns the beginning of a career of = 
sperity which has now so sadly ended. A theatre which had 
been devoted to burlesque became the favourite abode of comedy. 
The company and the plays were excellently adapted to each 
other. About nine months later we mention that “ the pet 
novelty of the day ” is a three-act piece called Ours, produced at 
the same theatre, which had now become one of the most fashion- 
able houses in London. The success of Society the year before 
had caused a change in the principle of Miss Wilton’s manage- 
ment, for whereas her theatre was at first mainly devoted to 
burlesque, it was now chiefly associated with a comedy of real 
life, and her company, including herself, had wonderfully corre- 
sponded to the alteration. “ Mr. Robertson, in writing this piece, 
has gone to work more like a literary man than most other drama- 
tists of the day.” The praise which we then bestowed on Mr. 
Robertson was deserved by him throughout the remainder of his 
career; and indeed he deserved the further and higher praise of 
teaching his brother dramatists to remember that their art was a 
branch of literature. Writing early in 1869 we remarked that 
a species of drama which first struck root in the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre was now spreading in various directions, and it was to this 
that new adventurers in the field of theatrical enterprise were direct- 
ing their attention. The characteristics of the species were a choice 
of the present day as the time of action, but this choice was not 
made with a view to the mimic reproduction of cabs and railways, 
but was accompanied by an attempt to place characters on the 
stage that could not be represented without a certain amount of 
histrionic talent, and thus to exhibit human instead of inanimate 
realities. These characters, too, talked dialogue which was of 
some value on its own account, instead of merely serving as an 
explanation of effects addressed to the eye, and which con- 
sequently demanded something like wit and humour in the 
author. Another virtue of the species was its hostility to that 
star-system which had so long sane the construction of 
my on a broad basis. “All the comedies written for the 
rince of Wales’s Theatre by Mr. Robertson, who may fairly be 
regarded not only as the head but as the founder of the school, 
uire equal acting by a large number of performers.” We refer 
to these criticisms of former years as fairly describing without 
cavil or exaggerated praise the work which the deceased author 
was at that time doing upon the English stage. We thought and 
said afterwards that the quality of his work was becoming 
gradually attenuated, and that the managers who produced some 
of his dramas must have relied not so much upon their intrinsic 
merit as upon the reputation of their author. But if there 
had been during the last two years a decline from the point 
of excellence which he had before attained, we believe that 
only health and rest were needed to enable him to regain that 
point, and even to surpass it. The third in the series of his 
comedies at the Prince of Wales's Theatre was Caste, followed by 
Play and School, which last was described by us early in 1869 as 
“the pleasantest dramatic exhibition of the day.” About the 
same time he adapted for the Haymarket Theatre a French 
play, and called it Home, and thus we were able to ascribe 
“the two chief successes of the season” to the same author. 
The belief which we then expressed, that the public was getting 
weary of mere “sensation” was perhaps premature. It is true 
that the public appreciates neat writing and good acting, but 
it is also true that the public is not inconsolable in the absenee 
of them. Mr. Robertson himself was tempted into the path of 
sensational composition, but he met little encouragement to pursue 
it. He wrote for the Prince of Wales’s Theatre a sixth comedy 
called M.P., in which the vein which he had so agreeably and 
profitably worked began to show symptoms of depletion. ‘T'wo 
or three comedies which he wrote for other theatres were still 
more manifestly the products of an exhausted soil. Modern dra- 
matists delight to imitate if they can the example of Dryden, who 
habitually produced four plays a year. Dryden wrote avowedly 
for money, and as fast as he could, and without even taking the 
trouble to correct his writings. They answered the pu of 
their production, and that was enough for him; and thus he 
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gems of brilliant poetry amid heaps of verbal rubbish. 

The genius of Dryden was as far above his modern imitators as 
the profits of his work fell below those which are realized by suc- 
cessful dramatists of the present day. But even “ glorious John 
Dryden” could not write four g plays a year, and where he 
failed no author of our time is likely to succeed. 

A new drama of the most violently sensational description has 
been produced at the Adelphi Theatre, as if in order to impress 
upon our minds how great has been the loss to the English stage 
in the death of Mr. Robertson. This new drama, to do it justice, 
does not pretend to be any better than it is. The author of it, 
Mr. Burnand, could, as we are well aware, have done better if he 
had tried, and he lets us know ed — that he has not tried. 
Neat writing and good acting have their suitable time and place, 
but if we had ever thought that they were indispensable to 
dramatic success, the performance of Deadman’s Point would un- 
deceive us. This play is constructed with a rudeness and carelessness 
which strongly contrast with the finished composition of Mr. 
Robertson; and this contrast is necessarily observed because part 
of the action of the play, like that of Ours, passes in the Crimea, 
The hero of the story before he goes to the seat of war is nearly 
drowned in a yachting cruise on the coast of Cornwall. He is 
rescued by the daughter of a lighthouse-keeper, whom afterwards 
he secretly marries. The storm and the struggle of the man ap- 
parently drowning close to land are transacted in the approved 
fashion. The water is represented, as usual, by cloths spread over 
the stage, and in order to produce the appearance of drowning 
these cloths are fastened to the body of the man. The effect may 
be compared to that of the moving of a dragon’s tail in a panto- 
mime. We can hardly help seeing the means by which the 
dragon’s tail is moved, but we may hope that to less experienced 
eyes the motion may appear spontaneous. But asensational drama 
is addressed to grown-up people, and it is difficult to understand 
how they can be either amused or horrified at seeing a man roll- 
ing on the stage wrapped in dingy cloths. Such a spectacle. can 
only be tolerable when it is dimly seen, and therefore for such an 
entertainment the most distant places in the house are the best. 
Our advice to playgoers would be not to visit this theatre at all, 
but, if they do, to go into the gallery. We can hardly believe that 
such a piece will prove permanently attractive, but if it does we 
shall begin to think that Mr. Robertson’s death was not unseason- 
able, as he escaped witnessing the lowest degradation of dramatic 
literature. The hero, having been saved from drowning, goes 
to the Crimea with his regiment, and is badly wounded in the 
battle of Inkermann. As he lies upon the field disabled a 
Russian marauder is about to cut his throat, when a soldier 
of his regiment, who lies near him not quite so badl 
wounded, shoots the Russian with a revolver and saves his 
life. The third grand effect of the play is produced by 
his saving the life of the lighthouse-keeper’s daughter, who is 
now his wife. We are told that the miserly father of this girl is 
dead, and indeed she puts on mourning for him. She then goes 
down into Cornwall to take possession of the money which he 
has hoarded in the lighthouse, and here an attempt to rob and 
murder her and a female companion is made by two of the most 
savage ruffians that ever appeared upon any stage. A lighthouse 
is placed bodily on the stage, and an opening in its side enables us 
to see the two unpro females at tea on the first floor, while 
the two atrocious villains are skulking around the basement. There 
is afterwards a most exciting chase of the women by the burglars, 
which is ended by the appearance of the hero, who shoots one of 
them dead, a opportunely returned from the Crimea. This 
is not intended for a burlesque, but is seriously intended to 
interest the audience. There is no attempt at representing charac- 
ter, and the incidents are of the most ph kind. But it is use- 
less to complain of the debased condition of the English drama, 
unless some suggestion be offered for its improvement, and un- 
happily by the death of Mr. Robertson one wholesome influence 
has ceased to operate. It will be difficult to fill his place in the 
dramatic world, and to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre his loss 
will be almost irreparable. 


REVIEWS. 


MIVART’S GENESIS OF SPECIES.* 


yom could hardly be a less opportune time for the appear- 
ance of Mr. St. George Mivart’s Genesis of Species than the 
eve of a publication which may be expected to set the crown and 
seal to the special system of ideas associated with the name of 
Mr. Darwin. Who can say to what extent the forthcoming 
treatise may have disposed by anticipation of objections and diffi- 
culties which are here put forth in unquestionably skilful and 
formidable array? Even while we write it may be that the 
— of the master mind upon the stage may render super- 
uous no small proportion of the learning and diligence which 
Mr. Mivart has brought to bear upon the central position of the 
Darwinian scheme, calling into Oo those wondrous resources of 
| pen) and biological knowledge with which Professor Huxley 
told us his own objections have invariably been borne down. 

A slight delay would at least have given Mr. Mivart the means of 
meeting the latest and most mature views of his antagonist. On 


* On the Genesis of Species. By St. George Mi F.R.S. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 
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conspicuous as that unvarying courteousness of tone which we 
have been by no means used to meet with in most phases of the 
same strife. His strategy is not carried on, indeed, as is often the 
case, along the whole breadth of the line. It forms no part of his 
ition to decry as false or baseless, still less to ridicule, as has 
n so often the case with more forward or less thoughtful critics, 
the whole conception of Natural Selection. From the “ more or less 
crude conceptions” which have been put forth by most of the 
opponents of Messrs. Darwin and W: he is eager to disso- 
ciate himself. What he rather expects and aspires to forward as 
the ultimate solution of the problem is the development of some 
tertium quid, “the resultant of forces coming from ditierent or 
and not coinciding in direction with any one of them.” Far from 
denying to Natural Selection the place of a true cause in the 
evolution of organic differences, he would yet see in it but one 
out of many concurrent principles of differentiation. Its beautiful 
simplicity, its applicability to the details of geographical distri- 
bution, to rudimentary structure, to homology, to mimicry, and 
other branches of physiological investigation are fully recognised 
by him. The antagonism supposed by many to exist between it 
and theology is declared by him to be neither necessary nor uni- 
versal. What Mr. Mivart insists upon is that the theory of Natural 
Selection, however supplemented and aided by that of Pangenesis, 
though true, is not the whole truth; that it can be shown to be 
quite insufficient to explain a number of important phenomena 
connected with the Origin of Species, and that it must, in con- 
uence, itself be capable of being merged in some higher law, 
aided and supplemented by some more recondite agency :— 
Admitting, then, organic and other evolution, and that new forms of 
animals and plants (new species, genera, &c.) have from time to time been. 
evolved from p' ing animals and plgnts, it follows, if the views here 
advocated are true, that this evolution has not taken place by the action of 
“ Natural Selection ” alone, but through it (amongst other influences) aided 
by the concurrent action of some other natural law or laws, at present un- 
discovered ; and probably that the genesis of species takes place partly, 
perhaps mainly, ugh laws which may be most conveniently spoken of 
as special powers and tendencies existing in each organism ; and partly 
through influences exerted on each by surrounding conditions and i 
organic and inorganic, terrestrial and cosmical, among which the “ survival 
of the fittest” plays a certain but subordinate part. 
Potent as Natural Selection may be, and is, to explain the main- 
tenance and development of useful variations when once esta- 
blished, it fails, Mr. Mivart urges, to account for the first and 
rudimentary beginnings of such new structure, which can hardly 
have become useful at once. Before the neck of the giraffe, for 
instance, could have been elongated by the successive minute 
accumulations of high-reaching power inherited by the nascent 
animal, would not the whole race have been extirpated in periods 
of drought? Or must not other ungulates have developed in a 
similar manner as to the neck, under pain of being starved during 
that absence of lower vegetation which called forth in the incipient 
stage the lengthening neck of the giraffe? And would not, 
moreover, the advantage of reaching high by means of lengthened 
neck and legs be counterbalanced by the disadvantage of correla- 
tive increase in the entire size and mass of the body, calling for 
corresponding increase in the supply of food, and entailing decrease 
of strength? Equally difficult is it to refer to Natural Selection 
alone either the minute beginnings or the last refinements of that 
eens mimicry in insects, birds, and other animals of which 
r. Wallace has given such marvellous illustrations in the bamboo- - 
insect and the leaf-beetle ; particularly in the imitation of leaves 
in every stage of mildew and decay, which appears in the 
minute fungi dotting and blackening the leaf-like plumage of 
Kallima paralekta. How are we to account for the gradual 
transference of the eye to one side of the head in flat fishes? A 
change of this kind in the case of their hypothetically fortunate 
ancestor, if sudden, might have been beneficial. If by slow and 
minute steps, it must rather, Mr, Mivart argues, have been inju-— 
rious. Supposing all mammals descended from marsupial pro-— 
genitors, how could Natural Selection have removed from all 
mammals except the cetacea that ey, ts of the larynx which 
in the young kangaroo enabled its mother’s milk to be forcibly in- 
jected without entering the windpipe and causing suffocation ? If, 
on the other hand, the marsupials sprang from animals having in 
most respects the ordinary mammalian structure, the young pri- 
meval kangaroo would have been starved for want in the mother 
of the special injecting apparatus. How, again, are we to obtain 
the first beginning of the baleen (whalebone) in the mouth of the 
whale, the exceptional colour in certain apes, the hood of the 
cobra, or the rattle of the rattlesnake? Above and through all 
these and similar complications, how necessary it is for the per- 
manence of any variety that many individuals in each case should 
be simultaneously modified in the same direction. Supposing a 
sudden “sport”’ to take place, such as experience shows to occur 
at times in individual instances, especial in vegetable nature 
how poor a chance would there of any such individual. 
ee to perpetuate its kind to the exclusion of the common 
‘orm. 


the other hand, an earlier poumeigetion of Mr. Mivart’s acute and 
skilfully massed criticisms would have put it in the power of 
Mr. Darwin to include such objections within the direct scope : 
ing him the opportunity—dear 
pursue scientific truth in the 
ure and generous spirit—of meeting with a foeman ; 
worthy of his steel. In no work in the English language : 
has this great controversy been treated at once with the same - 
broad and vigorous grasp of facts, and the same liberal and candid ee 
temper. The range and depth of Mr. Mivart’s learning are as 
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Some of these objections, the ingenuity and primd facie strength 
of which must strike the mind of every reasoner upon the 
subject, have already been adverted to by Mr. Darwin. It may 

be that on taking up the challenge here thrown down, 
he will succeed, as in many previous instances, in meeting or 
parrying so much of their force as threatens his special system 
of ideas. To dispose of all the mysteries or perplexities which 
meet us in the field of life is not within the power of any 
= We are not aware that in the theory of Natural 
lection Mr. Darwin has propounded a universal solvent for all 
such difficulties, nor do we think that he is to be called upon in 
every instance which can be empirically adduced to verify or trace 
through every stage the process of evolution. Of the special 
difficulties brought forward by Mr. Mivart many, like that of the 
iraffe, tell more directly against the hypothesis of Lamarck. 
ers, like that of the infant kangaroo, are such as beset any 
attempt to grapple, even in imagination, with the initial pheno- 
mena of life. Who even pretends to have unravelled the mysteries 
of foetal growth, to lay down the laws whereby the embryo, in- 
distinguishable for a certain period of its life from that of the 
lowest vertebrate, to go no further, assumes, within a period 
measured by days, the unmistakable form of the highest mammal ? 
No,one, we should think, will hold the distinction of sex to be a 
phenomenon which Natural Selection can be fairly called upon to 
explain. However Mr. Darwin may have sought to trace out and 
connect the grades of change due to the working of external con- 
ditions in nature, we have never understood him to ignore those 
forces or laws of an internal kind lying low down in the depths of 
the organism, to which are due the earliest and imperceptible steps 
in the development or differentiation of living forms. On what but 
some such interior oe can be traced that very tendency to vary 
at each stage of descent for which Mr. Darwin claims an indefinite 
extension and range, and to which Mr. Mivart himself, with every 
observant naturalist, is prepared to assign at least a mitigated 
agency P Our author, be it observed, dec himself, in his fifth 
, far from identifying his advocacy with that of the “stability 
of species.” All that he contends for is that “ specific manifesta- 
tion takes place along certain lines, and according to law, and notin 
an opusaey minute, indefinite, and fortuitous manner.” Here, 
too, it ma urged, his view does not so much run counter to 
that of Mr. Darwin as parallel to, if not ultimately converging 
with it. Taking the word “fortuitous” as used by Mr. Darwin, 
not in the gross sense of blind chance, but as denoting the inter- 
vention of — beyond our powers to generalize or to calculate 
beforehand, Mr. Mivart’s objection seems to resolve itself into the 
excessive minuteness of successive variations on the Darwinian 
view, and the consequent immensity of time requisite for the 
elaboration of results. Now his chapter on “ Species and Time” 
‘strikes us as the weakest link in his chain of argument. Ingenious 
and able as are the speculations of Sir W. Thomson, Mr. Croll and 
other eminent physicists upon the age of the earth’s crust and 
the probable duration of life upon its surface, the time has not 
come for laying these down as data for limiting the age during 
which the work of evolution must have had its run. It will be a 
moderate computation, urges Mr. Mivart, on their showing, to allow 
25,000,000 years for the deposition of the strata down to and in- 
uding the Upper Silurian. If, then, the evolutionary work done 
during this deposition only represents a hundredth part of the sum 
total, we sh ae 2,500,000,000 years for the development 
of the whole animal kingdom to its present state. Yet even one 
‘quarter of this would far exceed the time which physics and 
astronomy seem able to allow. To avoid all these difficulties, it 
seems sufficient to Mr. Mivart to fall back upon the idea of “ com- 
parative suddenness” with which new forms of life may have 
ap from time to time. He has, however, omitted to take 
into account Mr. Darwin’s anticipation of this idea in his appli- 
cation of the phenomena of “ sports.” Whatever latitude i. 
Darwin may claim for his “ drafts upon the treasury of time,” 
he has provided himself in this theory a compensatory power to 
the as efficacious as the unknown forces upon which Mr. 
Mivart has to fall back for the evolution of ific forms within 
the stipulated period of time. 

Tt will be seen that Mr. Mivart’s criticisms indicate too much, 
as a whole, a philosophy of the kind which Bishop Berkeley has 
happily termed minute. He nowhere displays the ambition of 
meeting a system which has gone the length and breadth of the 
scientific world by a counter hypothesis as broad, as simple, and as 
consistent as itself. From his way of opening up the problem at 
issue, we start with mis pice as to the logical’ solidity and sound- 
ness of his philosophical method. From first to last we meet with 
little more than an attempt at defining what lies at the basis of the 
whole controversy, the nature of Species itself. For a moment he 
appears to at the outset the truth of “ Species having no 
separate existence, except ideally as a thought in some mind.” 
Yet it seems to enter at a later into his general de- 
murrer to the system of Mr. Darwin, that it has “destroyed the 
reality of Species,” as though it were no scientific gain to be quit of 
so em —s a legacy from the philosophy of the schools. The 
main ground o 
it “ destroys the reality of the individual.” Put forward by Mr. 
Darwin as “provisional only,” collateral with, yet in no way 
vitally bound up with the substantive theory of his system, this 
hypothesis may be subjected to any amount of modification, or 
even refutation, with no fatal effect upon his special prin- 
ciple of vital evolution: Mr. Mivart’s main objection to it is 
that it requires for its support so many subordinate hypotheses, 


his criticism of Pangenesis is the similar one that |- 


many of which he seeks to prove untenable, chiefly by aid of the 
able criticisms of Mr. G. i. Lewes and Professor Delpino of 
Florence. It will scarcely be denied, even by its author or his 
most forward disciples, that the hypothesis depends upon too many 
unknown elements to take a ct as yet among recognised 
organic facts. Though in some respects more simple, con= 
taining, perhaps, the germ of a more positive and satisfactory 
expansion, the “‘gemmules” of Mr. Darwin can hardly be considered 
a great advance beyond the molecules of Bonnet and Buffon, not 
to speak of the anterior atoms of Democritus. 

It is in the second division of his work, in which he treats of 
Mr. Darwin’s theory in its relation to ethics and theology, that 
we feel especially debarred from doing justice to the issue raised 
by Mr. Mivart, not being in possession of the mature views of Mr. 
Darwin, whose forthcoming volumes profess to be addressed essen- 
tially to the definition of man’s place in the scheme of evolution, 
and the influence of Natural Selection in his intellectual and 
moral development. It is impossible for us to take upon our- 
selves in the interval to develop out of Mr. Darwin’s incidental 
or rudimentary statements upon the subject what may be his 
full and final answer to objections such as are accumulated 
here. Of one point we may rest certain, and we feel glad 
to have Mr. Mivart in full accord with us, that no necessary 
incompatibility exists between “evolution” fully and fairly 
made out, and the facts or truths either of religion or morals; 
that the theory has in fact been accepted by thoroughly orthodox 
theologians who repudiate the intrusion of the supernatural 
into the domain of nature. The double nature of which we 
are sensible in man, the physical organism which connects him 
with nature at large, and the consciousness or hyper-physical 
element which belongs to him alone, are the subjects, in the 
present state of our knowledge at least, of distinct laws or methods 
of analysis, although harmonizing in their action and results :— 

Now physical science, as such, has nothing to do with the soul of man, 
which is hyperphysical. That such an entity exists, that the correlated 
physical forces go through their Protean transformations, have their persis- 
tent ebb and flow outside of the world of WILL and SELF-CONSCIOUS MORAL 
BEING, are propositions the proofs of which have no place in this work. 
This at least may however be confidently affirmed, that no reach of physical 
science in any coming century will ever approach to a demonstration that 
countless modes of being, as different from each other as are the force of 
gravitation and conscious maternal love, may not co-exist. Two such 
modes are made known to us by our natural faculties only: the physical, 
which includes the first of these examples; the hyperphysical, which 
embraces the other. For those who accept revelation, a third and a distinct 
mode of being and of action is also made known, namely, the direct and 
immediate or, in the sense here given to the term, the supernatural. An 
analogous relationship runs through and connects all these modes of being 
and of action. The higher mode in each case employs and makes use of the 
lower, the action of which it occasionally suspends or alters, as gravity is 
suspended by electro-magnetic action, or the living energy of an organic 
being restrains the inter-actions of the chemical affinities belonging to its 
various constituents. 

We owe to Mr. Wallace a valuable distinction between the initial 
and the later stages of the action of Natural Selection upon man. 
The broad lines of demarcation which not only separate man from 
the brute, but which also constitute the racial subdivisions 
between Caucasian, Negro, and Australoid, were impressed upon 
man by the natural force of selection prior to the time when the 
dawning and expansive power of intellect and will raised him 
above the influence of mere physical forces, and made him in 
growing measure the instrument of his own development and 
elevation. We are not, then, to expect the same predominance of 
material or physical conditions throughout the entire range of 
man’s progress, nor pretend to trace the whole laws of man’s 
being as a selfsconscious moral agent to the same source as 
those of the unconscious animal organism. In what sense 
or to what extent Mr. Darwin’s authority will be found to 
endorse, to modify, or to expand the simple a laid down by 
Mr. Wallace as the basis for a complete p ilosophy of man’s 
nature on the principles of evolution, we shall doubtless not be 
long in seeing. The result may very possibly be not far from 
what Mr. Mivart, from his separate point of view, so ardently 
aspires to realize—namely, “a synthesis of many distinct and at 
first sight conflicting conceptions, each of which contains ele- 
ments of truth, and all of which it may be able more or less to 
harmonize.” The three main conceptions of the organic world, 
which may be spoken of as the teleological, the typical, and the 
transmutationist, have too often been regarded as mutually anta- 
gonistic and incompatible. Whut is sought and may one day be 
hoped for is a philosophy which shall accept, locate, and harmonize 
all the three. In that wide sense of “design” which Professor 
Huxley has shown to be so far from being excluded by the doctrine 
of evolution as to be ores based upon it asa fundamental pro- 
position, there may be found that principle of unity and harmon 
to which Mr. Mivart’s closing arguments are intended to lead, 
and to the attainment of which his able and earnest speculations 
will have done much to contribute. 


MADAME ELISABETH.* 


FP the history, or, as it has often become, the legend, of the 
French Revolution, there is no more attractive figure than. 
Madame Elisabeth. In the behaviour of the elder Bourbons amid 


* La Vie de Madame Elisabeth. Par M. A. de Beauchesne. Paris: 
Henri Plon. 1369. 

Correspondance de Madame Elisabeth de France. Publiée par M. Feuillet; 
de Conches. Paris: Henri Plon. 13868. 
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the terrible events in which their rule ended, there was but one 
thing to + and admire, but one thing to relieve their utter 
failure in all the belonging to so high a place and so proud 
a family of rulers; and that was their dignity in suffering. And 
this high temper and dignity Madame Elisabeth showed to the 

without any of the drawbacks and alloy which were seen in 
her brother-and the Queen. There was, indeed, no occasion by 
which she was tried as they were. By taste and by circumstances 
kept in the background, she was spared the searching and fearful 
tests by which in them political principle and political faculty 
were shown to be so unequal to their tasks. She was born to be 
the ornament and charm of her sphere, and not one of its powers. 
While things went gaily and smoothly she was the perfection of 
the and brightness of the old régime ; and she had a natural 
humility and modesty of soul, a mixture of meekness and spirit, 
born of self-discipline and self-command exercised over an ori- 
ginally mutinous nature, which was not the common excellence 
of the society to which she belonged. She liked the refinement 
and the sense of nobleness which the traditions and life of a 
Court offered to those capable of them, but she had no love 
for its prominent places or its active pursuits; what she en- 
joyed was, belonging to it, but not living in it, being the 
mistress of her own time and simple pursuits, and having, 
like any other high-born French lady, her circle, a small one, 
of chosen and intimate friends. But when the time for suffer- 
ing came, she accepted it with the same high-minded simplicity 
with which she had used the fortune of her prosperous and un- 
troubled days; and in her there was nothing to spoil it. In 
Louis XVI. this dignity in suffering was joined with a stolid im- 

iveness and weak good-nature which could hardly wake up to 
the realities and necessities of his tremendous position; in the 
Queen it was mixed with a restless and feverish impatience at the 
weakness and stupidity of her friends, and at the inexplicable 
strength and success of those who in her eyes were, because they 

posed the old Government, scoundrels all together without a 
shade of difference ; seeing none on her side bold and resolute, she 
longed to plunge into perilous business for which she had indeed 
the spirit, but not the capacity ; and her efforts, instead of creating 
a policy, ended in ive intrigues and vain and disastrous 
double-deali In her position, perhaps, her sister-in-law would 
have done no better; these high-spirited ladies were not made to 
turn aside such a tempest from its path ; it needed more for this than 
the honest feminine wrath against the Revolution, and the long- 
ing for decisive and energetic measures, which mark not only the 
Queen’s letters, but Madame Elisabeth’s “‘ mots,” as M. de Conches 
says, “&la Déborah et & la Judith.” But Madame Elisabeth 
had the felicity of not being called to the same responsibilities as 
the Queen. he had only to keep and are her own soul, and 
to suffer; and no virgin martyr ever fulfilled her calling more 
nobly and worthily. 

A character like this has naturally attracted the attention of 
a school in France which is, unwisely we think, endeavour- 
ing to revive by artificial means the feelings which led the 
old French Royalists of 1793 and 1794 to see in the chief 
victims of the Heign of Terror the noblest of heroes and the 

urest of saints. Nothing was more natural and excusable 
in those moments of agony, when hell itself seemed let loose, 
than to contrast with the unutterable brutality of the filthy and 
cruel ruffians who were filling the world with horror the fortitude 
with which the royal prisoners endured at their hands a fate 
far in excess of anything that was deserved. Compared with 
the chiefs of the Convention and the Committee of Public 
Safety, even Louis XVI. might seem worthy to call forth a 
mournful and enthusiastic iration. At the Restoration, 
too, it was natural that the same feelings should be cherished, 
though they were then less genuine and fresh, and were mixed 
up with other very questionable elements. But the fashion of 
exaggerated and extravagant sentiment which has prevailed of 
late is something very ditlerent ; it is a factitious feeling, bred in 
aristocratic salons and nourished by a high-pressure literature, 
and it is simply one-sided in its foundation, and unreal in its 
unctuous and mawkish eulogies. M. de Beauchesne and M. 
Feuillet de Conches both belong to this school, and they cannot 
tell a most touching story without spoiling it with their over- 
statements and their silliness and rant. ti Feuillet de Conches has 
collected the letters of Madame Elisabeth ; and about this collec- 
tion there seems no reason for the suspicions which from his 
eagerness and want of critical discernment have justly attached 
to some of his other publications of royal letters. M. de Beau- 
chesne has, with the same indefatigable curiosity with which he 
followed out the miserable story of the young Dauphin, explored 
every source of information about Madame Elisabeth herself. 
They have brought together a mass of materials which in wise 
hands might be the groundwork of a very interesting biography. 
The documents relating to her last days, her trial, and even her 
interment, and the search afterwards for her remains, are given 
with a completeness which leaves nothing out; a fulness which in 
some instances provides rather for the satisfaction of an idle and 
morbid curiosity than for the needs of history. But in their hands 
the effect is that usually produced by laudatory writing when it is 

itched extravagantly high, without any compensation for its 
Cisproportion in the writer's power or the genuine truth of his 
ngs. 

There is something very engaging in the few letters which have 
been preserved of Madame Elisabeth before 1789. They tell 


little except of the character of the writer; but that they exhibit 
very pleasantly. They are written to two or three chosen friends; 
they are perfectly simple, natural, and easy, not without their 
blunders of spelling and grammar, and even some of the odd 
coarsenesses of the time; but what marks them is g kind of gay, 
cheerful spring and vivacity, resting on solid sense cae 
and not without a remarkably obscure presentiment of the inse- 
curity of human things, and the ‘poubale trials which may be 
awaiting everybody. & her lighter moods, it is an interchange 
of laughing reproaches and confessions between herself and her 
friends, the ladies of honour about her. In her more serious 
ones, she is full of warm and delicate sympathy, and of a confidi 

straightforward religious earnestness, fall of sobriety and g 

sense. But everywhere she appears thoroughly real and natural, 
taking her high place as a matter of course, but not caring 
much for it; and finding her ha piness in all that she could com- 
pass of plain home ager undisturbed by the whirl about her, 
or by any longing for what she had not, In a nature so affec- 
tionate and expansive, not the slightest sign is ever shown that 
she, a young and beautiful lady, ever felt herself solitary ; neither, 
on the other hand, is any preference professed for a single life. 
The only allusion of the kind is a passing hearty self-congratula- 
tion that it had not proved her lot to be Queen of Portugal. But 
she is quite ready for a joke on such matters, and writes about her 
being in love with a pet doctor :—“M. Dassy, pour lequel jai une 
petite passion dans le coour”—“je ne me contente pas de l'aimer, 
c’est une folie.” This is the way in which she writes. She thus 
ends a shockingly spelt but amusing account of some petty tiffs 
be her aunt; she is writing to her friend Madame de Bom- 

es :-— 

Mande moi toutes les grimasse qu’a fait ta Belle sceur pendant le mariage: 
et toute les bétise dit, qui certainement ennuiyez. 
si tu les a écoutée, et qui m’amuseront beaucoup en les lisant, adieu ma 
petite seur St. Ange il me paroit qu’il-y-a mille an que je ne t’ai vue, je 
tembrasse de tout mon ceer, et suis de votre Altesse, 

La trés humbles et tres obeissante servanteet sujette, Elisabeth de France, 

dit La Folle. 
The following is just the t bit of nature which is so charm- 
ing in an easy letter about nothing. It brings the life of con- 
versation into the written sheet. Instead of explaining about the: 
storm, she lets us see herself, startled by the sudden clap of 
thunder :— 

Votre fille a eu bien peur la semaine passée d’un t orage n’a duré 
que sept heures: il y can dans ce moment-ci, qui Lae que } trois, 
mais que je—j’allois-vous dire que je le croyois fini, Il est survenu un cou; 
de tonnerre qui m’a fait changer tout de suite de sentiment. Je suis obli 
de finir. Adieu, mon coeur; vous connoissez mon amitié. 

This easy playfulness marks all her letters, even the more serious 
ones :— 

Pardon, mon cceur, de ce petit morceau de quoiqu’il soit médi- 
ocre: dans eer est toujours bien aise d’entendre un 
peu parler de Dieu. C’est ce qui m’a encour: a cette insolence. 

Full of warm affection, she has not a trace of the sentimentalism 
of the time. She has just heard, she writes, such a deal of 
talk; she should like to repeat it all—“ tout ce qui aété dit de bon, 
de saint, d’aimable; mais cela passé comme sur de la toile cirée.” 
With such an education, and in such a place, we do not look for 
breadth and largeness of mind ; but there is a truthful ring about alk 
her words, whether of sympathy or advice, which betokens a person. 
who instinctively keeps them down to the measure of honest and 
real meaning, and to her habitual modest estimate of herself. 
She is one of those who have constantly ema to their thoughts. 
the facility with which even honest minds may play tricks with 
themselves. “ Il est vrai,” she writes, speaking of some mistake that 
she thought that she had made, “il-est vrai que long temps avant, 
si j'avois voulu étre de bonne fot avec mot-méme, j’aurois changé 
d’opinion.” In her jealousy against pretence, she will not 
thought to know anything except in the most commonplace and 
imperfect way. Her reading is of the slightest; science, religion, 

olitics, she is interested in all, but always with the disclaimer of 
lite wiser than the rest of the world. An amused ironical self- 
depreciation accompanies her judgments on things about her; she 
only echoes what she hears; “ moi qui suis trés-mauvaise poli- 
tique, je le répete comme les autres.” With all her religious serious- 
ness, she does not pretend to talk theology ; she expresses her 
inability to understand the Revolution in a phrase which curiously 
illustrates the difference between French and English notions of 
reverence :—“ Cette revolution est et sera toujours pour moi le 
mystére de la Sainte Trinité.” She is continuall rs a play- 

return upon herself, as if she half suspected herself of having 
been guilty of some bit of platitude or affectation. Thus, after a 
letter full of strong expressions of iration for a friend’s beha- 
viour in trouble, she goes on:— 


En relisant ma lettre, je pense que vous prendrez peut-@tre toutes ces 
vérités pour des fadeurs; dans ce cas, mez-les & une autre, et ne man- 


quez pourtant pas d’ajouter que rien n’est plus vrai. 
She was fond, it is said, of “bei nt at the ceremony of a 
nun making her profession and taking the veil. It seemed to have 
a kind of fascination for her. There is a characteristic mixture of 
tenderness and amusement, and fear of affectation, in the follow- 
ing lines, describing with terse force one of these occasions, im 
1784 :— 
Puis on I’a habillée, et elle a été sous le drap mortuaire. 
moment que j'aime le mieux, qui est le baiser de paix. Il me fait 
un effet que je ne puis rendre: c’est de si bon coeur que nous nous em 
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sons, beer oe Nous ne nous connoissions pas, qu’il est impossible de ne pas 
étre attendrie ; mais je n’ai pourtant pas pleuré: ce n'est pas mon usage, 
Pour Bombelles, elle étoit en sanglots, ce qui a causé de grandes railleries, 
u’elle a soutenues avec _— de courage que la migraine qui a suivi. Plu- 
ieurs de ces dames uroient aussi. Ainsi, vous n’eussiez pas été em- 
barrassée, malgré les assistants. J’ai été fort heureuse, et voila tout. Mais, 
le mercredi, j’avois oubli¢é mon bonheur. 
On reading this passage our thoughts are involuntarily carried for- 
ward to another scene of bidding farewell to the world for good, 
of which this, in her description of it, reads almost like the figure 
and presage. Ten years aharwerds she was one of a large com- 
any, many of them high-born ladies and gentlemen, Loménies, 
moignons, Montmorins, at the foot of the guillotine. They were 
ranged on a bench, and one after another their names were called 
out for death ; and she was to be left to the last. She sat looking 
on, and saw them die. The women suffered first; some of them 
she had known, and others she saw for the first time; but each 
of them, as their turn came, whether known to her or not, 
approached her, and they embraced and took leave with a kiss. 

e men then passed before her, one by one making their courtly 
salutation as they went to the scaffold. There were tears and 
laments; but she did not weep. “ Ce n'est pas mon usage.” As 
each one passed on, M. de Beauchesne tells us, she repeated the De 
Préfundis psalm for the soul which was leaving the world. She 
was not unworthy of the honour which her enemies did her in 
keeping her for the last. She was able to bear it. 

The letters of the ante-revolutionary period, few and unimpor- 
tant as they are, have the interest that all genuine memorials 
have which show how a strong, noble simplicity of character has 
grown up. Her later letters follow the progress of the Revolu- 
tion, and show how it looked to the pra ve and more intelligent 
observer among all who watched it from the Tuileries. Her 
charm was her thorough honesty and unselfishness. She knew 
nothing of the political difficulties round her. She could not be 
expected to do what the test minds of the time failed to 
do—measure justly the old state of things and the new. She 
looked on the Revolution as sim ly evil; and certainly she had 
abundant reasons for so doing. We need not, as some of her 
panegyrists do, accept her judgments, or sympathize with all her 
wishes, in the terrible struggle. She was for uncompromising 
resistance :—“ Tu es bien plus parfaite que moi,” she writes to 
Madame de Bombelles in 1790 ; “‘tu crains /a guerre civile ; moi, je 
t’avoue que je la regarde comme nécessaire . . . jamais l’anarchie 
ne pourra finir sans cela; et je crois que plus on retardera, plus 
il y aura de sang répandu. Voila mon principe.” From her point 
of view perhaps she was right; but it was happy for her, as she 

on to say, that the responsibility did not rest with her. 
We may doubt her fitness for it. But the self-forgettin 
reg eos which she stood by her family in evident an 
mortal danger, the serene uncomplaining helpfulness with which 
in their distress she put herself entirely in the background, 
and became their servant and comforter, and the quiet steadi- 
ness with which she took her fate as if it were a matter of 
course, and met it with her eyes open—all this, in a nature of 
itself so eager, so warm and affectionate, so ready for mirth and 
a stroke of raillery at herself or her friends, so ready in her own 
way for much enjoyment of life, implies long habits of severe 
truth with herself, a real discipline of self-mastery and self- 
overnment. She was a great deal too bright and unconstrained 
e a dévote, at least of those days; but the governing power of 
her character was a plain, thoroughgoing, simple religion ; one 
which, as is shown in the letters, was never absent from ber 
thoughts, but avoided everything highflown or farfetched ; which 
was greatly suspicious of high attempts, and which hated refined 
scruples of conscience with frank loathing. Madame Elisabeth 
seems to us to have prepared herself to play her awful part in the 
trial which was awaiting her by being one of the most honest 
and sensible of religious people, according to the religion which 
was known and followed in the society about her. It says some- 
thing for the religion, which is sometimes as unduly underrated as 
it is at other times extravagantly and absurdly extolled. But 
it says still more for the person who, with so little display and 
effort, made such good use of it. 


MUSGRAVE’S RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY.* 


R. MUSGRAVE calls his book a “ ramble,” and he might 
have called it so in more senses than the one in which he 
meant the word. A more rambling book we never took up. One 
asks at the very beginning why a book about Britanny should have 
a likeness of the Town-hall of Douai stamped on the outside of 
both volumes and appearing as the frontispiece of one, while one 
of the vignette title-pages represents part of the inside of the 
cathedral of Chartres. Mr. M ve is evidently an old man; 
he talks familiarly of things which happened fifty-four years back, 
and of the many books of which his fly-leaf announces him as 
the author, one was published as long ago as 1833. As it was 
no than of Psalms b we should 
thought that Mr. Musgrave must have very young in 1833; 
but the other date forbids that theory. Since r ha Mr. Sm 
has published various books of travel in France, Vice-Presidential 
Lectures at Institutes, and the Crowkeeper; or, Thoughts in the 


* A Ramble into Brittany. the Rev. George Musgrave, M.A. 


Fields. He has also, like the rest of the world, translated the 
Odyssey of Homer, and we are assured in a parenthesis that it wag 
“translated from the original Greek.” ith all these things 
however we have nothing to do, except so far as they show that 
Mr. Musgrave is no novice, either in the art of travelling or 
in the art of book-making. There are points of interest in hig 
book; he ever and anon gives accounts of various ‘institutions 
which he examined, which accounts have their value. He also 
records conversations which help to throw light upon various 
political and social questions. One who has travelled so much and 
so long, who has seen the country in so many different stages, and 
who must have become so thoroughly familiar with it, has 
advantages in this way, not only over the ordinary tourist, 
but over the great mass even of real travellers, But even 
those parts of Mr. Musgrave’s book which have an intrinsic 
value are spoiled by his twaddling and self-satisfied way of 
telling of his every-day travels and adventures. Small jokes, 
scraps of all tongues, bits of French, bits of Latin, bits of Greek, 
sometimes in its natural alphabet and sometimes in Roman let- 
ters, notes of admiration, dreary comments and explanations 
stuck in between square brackets, egotistical accounts of Mr, 
Musgrave’s dinners and other personal adventures, endless and 
wearisome revilings of French, and especially Breton inns, general 
denunciations of the people among whom he has thought good, 
no man compelling him, to spend so much of his time—all 
this kind of thing makes up what, if we quoted Latin scraps: 
like Mr. Musgrave, we might call the “farrago libelli.” And 
writers like him have most likely no notion whatever of the: 
kind of annoyance which books like theirs give in another way: 
to graver students of the countries through which they pass 
so jauntily. Mr. Musgrave can perhaps hardly understand that 
there are men to whom the ald historic cities of France are’ 
objects of real affection, to whom their venerable and stately’ 
buildings, their long and varied historical associations, the’ 
memories of the great men whose names they call up, clothe’ 
them with an almost sacred character, and make it a matter of, 
— painful feeling when they fall into the rude hands of 
people who cannot appreciate them. We must raise our protest 
against this kind of thing, if only because we hope that we have: 
ourselves done something to suggest an intelligent interest in the 
historic spots both of France and of England. We suppose, how- 
ever, that the parable of “ Eyes and no Eyes” runs into every- 
thing. Ifany of our readers are also readers of the Graphic, they 
may amuse themselves with a series of yoy light-of-nature: 
attempts to describe places like Rouen, Le Mans, and Fonte-' 
vrault, which have been lately going on in successive numbers. It 
is perhaps a slip of the printer when the Palace of Justice at: 
Rouen is lettered as the Cathedral, and the Cathedral as the Palace 
of Justice; but there is no such way out when the tourist gets to 
Fontevrault and wonders at what he is pleased to call a “ tower,” 
the date and purpose of which he says that neither he nor any 
one else can make out, Now this mysterious tower, as any one 
with eyes must have seen, is simply the kitchen, perhaps the 
= kitchen in being, the grandmother of the kitchen at 

lastonbury, the great-grandmother of the laboratory at Oxford. 
We ng that we cannot deny to people of this sort the right 
to travel, if they choose, but we Pod. se we deny their right to 
print the results of their travels. Men really should take their 
own measure; they should write only of such things as they know 
something of, and, if there is nothing that they know anything of, 
they should not write at all. ' 

Mr. Musgrave does perhaps rank a few degrees higher than the 
tourist in the Graphic. He does indeed try to make something 
out about the buildings and the historic sites which he visits. 
But he has no real understanding or appreciation of anything. 
When he describes a building which we do not know, we ca 
away no clear notion of it from his description; when he describes 
one which we do know, we find that he always contrives to leave 
out its most characteristic features. He is still in that stage when 
people talk about “a Gothic church.” Now we have no wish 
whatever to proscribe the word “Gothic” in this sense; the 
word has its distinct use; but to come to a town and to say that 
there is a Gothic church in it is much the same as to say that the 
inhabitants of that town speak a European language. And when 
Mr. Musgrave in one place speaks of an “ early Gothic church ” in 
the reign of Charles the Seventh, we can measure his architectural 
knowledge more exactly. And the historical parts are very dre 
—sometimes dull, sometimes flippant, but always at once we 
and self-satisfied. Mr. Musgrave is far more at home when he 
twaddles away about the discomforts of his inn, when he goes on 
for a page or two to denounce all “ foreigners” for their custom 
of spitting, than when he ventures to meddle with the great men 
who have trod the soil of Gaul through so many ages. 

Mr. Musgrave calls his book a “ Ramble into Brittany,” and the 
title is strictly accurate. The first 258 pages (out of 330) in the 
first volume, and the last 60 (out of 336) in the second volume, 
are devoted not to Britanny, but to places through which Mr. Mus- 
grave rambled into Britanny and out of it again. More than half 
the book then is about Britanny, but not much more than half; a 
very large minority of pages belong to Flanders, Picardy, Nor- 
mandy, Maine, Paris itself. We are bound to say that when, in 
vol. i. p. 259, he does get into Britanny, he commemorates the 
fact by putting the name of the Duchy in black letter, as Dr. 
Giles printed the statement about Thomas of London being 
“voraciter dull.” To balance this act of respect to one part of 
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Gaul, we find on the opposite page the astounding picture of Mr. 
Musgrave leaving Avranches, and “turning off at a point where 
there was a direct road to Mont St. Michel (a spot I had never 
felt the least curiosity to visit).” After this it is needless to say that 
the flood of the rushing Coesnon, the boundary stream which 
William and Harold crossed side by side, calls up no emotions in 
Mr. Musgrave's mind. 

Is it worth while to trouble oneself much further with a tra- 
yeller who never felt the least curiosity to visit St. Michael-in- 
peril-of-the-Sea? We are not surprised at the dull, flippant 
accounts of places like Dol and Dinan, in the latter of which towns 
he places an res. gg “cathedral,” at the description of Maxi- 
milian “ Emperor of Germany, King of the Romans,” or at the 
information that the siege of Dol represented in the Tapestry ha 

ned in 1066. Mr. Musgrave is better employed in sticking to the 
J eecription of “my first breakfast at St. Malo,” and the complaint 
that “ these Fon ignore any morning repast earlier than ten 
o'clock.” ter fifty-four years of travel in France one would 
have thought that a man might have left off being surprised at 
French customs. But it becomes almost funny when we find Mr. 
Musgrave going into Britanny and being simply amazed at eve 
step to find that he isin Britanny. That Bretons should spe 
Breton fills Mr. Musgrave with unfeigned surprise. He is in the 
same state of mind as the Act of Henry the Eighth which recites, 
or rather complains, that many people in the dominion of Wales 
cannot speak the “natural English tongue.” So Mr. Musgrave 
cannot make out why these perverse Brets do not speak the 
natural French tongue with the last Parisian improvements. Here 
is a specimen; there is something really charming in the way in 
which Mr. Musgrave hits on the analogy of Wales and Cornwall 
as if it was something quite new :— 


I asked a question or two of the woman whom I found to be the sole 
guardian of this solitary hill-fort ; but her reply, in a very queer-sounding 
patois, was, that she did not speak French! She was a labourer’s wife—a 
vraie Bretonne Bretonnante—who upheld the Celtic tongue of her birthplace 
in all its integrity. But it was singular enough to find so distinct a segrega- 
tion still maintained between civilized France and what we might call its 
Welsh and Cornwall provinces. A few days afterwards I was in the Cor- 
nuaille, Cornu Galliz (Cornwall) of the Empire, where I was told that when 
a tee ee Rennes to journey eastward, he will tell you he is going 
into France 


Then again, at Morlaix, Mr. Musgrave is rised alike at the 
shoes and the names of the inhabitants —_ Eee 


I was surprised to see many superiorly dressed persons wearing these 
wooden shoes; but a stroll of half an hour’s duration brings many curious 
objects to view. e peculiar names of the Province appear on every side : 
Helgonald, Gigonzo, Gortebech, Naclou, Bodolec, Créach, Quinquis, 
Brao Mezanzou, Bozellec, Keracmesec, Guezec, Goffe; appellations 
remote enough from French ! 


Then again a little way on :— 


The dialect is so utterly unlike French. On four several occasions, some 
casual passenger would step aside and interpret to me what the man or 
woman meant ; a kindness in courtesy which struck me as a very amiable 
trait. They did this smilingly, saying : “ Monsieur ne comprend point le 

tois ;” which was true enough ; for if the vernacular of the country folk 

, 80 to speak, five parts of Welsh to two of French, there was but a 
pore chance of my picking up a crumb of information from such 
colloquy. 


Lastly, when Mr. M ve does light on a good French word, he 
takes it for Breton ‘ 


Here [at St. Pol de Leon] were upwards of twenty of those little boxes, 
erin green and secured with locks, which remind us of the Lilliput dog- 
ouses in which young ladies lodge their diminutive terriers alongside of 
the drawing-room rug. These are the receptacles of the “ chef'”—as the 
Bretons call it—i.e. of the skull of some deceased relative. A hole of about 
two inches and a half in diameter, fitted with glass in the front, exposes a 
part of the relic ; and certain capital letters indicate the name of the indivi- 
dual whose head has thus been taken from its first resting-place. 


Mr. Musgrave, who is so much more eloquent about the kitchen 
than about anything else, had —— passed fifty-four years in 
the belief that chef was to be literally and grammatically trans- 
lated by cook. May we follow Mr. Musgrave’s fashion of dragging 
in outlandish scraps and call this a chef d'cuvre of blundering 

But Mr. Musgrave sometimes makes comments on matters 
which do not concern France and Britanny more than other 
countries. Let us hear him take up his parable against 
it is a fair specimen of his style :— 

From the other head [one of two corbel heads at Guingamp] depends 
a very long beard which is being compressed by two hands ; as may be seen 
in real life among ourselves, where men, in other points sensible and right- 
minded enough, have adopted the primitive Nazaritish growth of hair on 
and below the chin, and stroke it periodically to preserve it in situ, or com- 
press it when there is hazard (as in our climate is not infrequent) of the 
wind blowing it over their faces. 

The change produced by this very widely-prevailing usage of long beards 
in the national features is very remarkable. Some fine features are marvel- 
lously improved ; some less favoured sons of earth are intinitely indebted to 
their abundant hair for the concealment of ugly mouths; and many who, 
when shaven, exhibited a sweet expression, have rendered their aspect 
farouche by disuse of a razor. An excessive length of beard appears, in some 
cases, to be decidedly favourable to the generation of ideas. When a dull 
ungifted man with this hirsute appendage has nothing to say (no infrequent 
case!) we may note that, like the Guingamp corbel here described, he will 
begin to manipulate with one or both hands all the hair that depends be- 
tween his lower jaw and the waistband of his trousers; and then he 
enunciates, 

This, however, par parenthése. Claudio, in the comedy, tells us that such 
chin-crop and cheek-ornament went off to stuff tennis balls ; and, some fine 
day, we may expect hair harvest, near or remote in date, accord- 


a general 
ingly as the humour of Fashion may determine, when our males will make a 


general surrender of the plant; as maidens in the Fairs of Germany and 
moribund lepers in the hospitals dispose of their scalp growth for the making 
of chignons. 

The best things in Mr. M ve’s Ramble into Brittany are 
things which have nothing to do with Britanny or with rambling. 
Some of his remarks on the social state of things in Paris and 
elsewhere in France may be read with interest, especially just 
now. What he has to say, for instance, about the effects of 
betting and gambling among servants and others, at vol. i. p. 114, 
is worth all his descriptions either of buildings or of bre kfasts. 
We believe that every man has a genius for something, if he only 
hits on the right thing, and some of Mr. Musgrave’s remarks on 
other matters—provided of course they are translated out of his 
jocular English—show that he really had a call, and a call to exa- 
mine certain things in France, but certainly not to turn antiquarian 
traveller. 

One word more in justice to ourselves. Mr. Musgrave goes to 
Mantes, and there he makes a quotation from our own columns 
without any hint whence it really came. Mr. Musgrave seemingly 
found it quoted in another book, and er it must be the com- 

ition of the writer who quoted it. Still we seem, however 
Tittle thanks we get for our pains, to have been the innocent cause 
of Mr. Musgrave's going to Mantes. Whether that was a good 
work or not on our part others must judge. 


THE LIFE OF BRUNEL.* 
(Second Notice.) 


age name of Brunel is so associated with the great engineering 
works which alone would have afforded ample employment 
for the thirty years of his professional life, that one is apt to over- 
look the very leading part taken by him in the development of 
ocean steam navigation. The Great Western, designed by him, 
was the first steamer built for regular voyages between z 
and America. The voyage had indeed been made twice by a 
small steam-vessel called the Savannah, as early as 1819; but 
from that time until 1837, when the Great Western was com- 
pleted, the development of ocean navigation had remained in 
abeyance. The Great Western was built at Bristol, under the 
expectation formed by its ownersef making that port the point 
of departure for the traffic to America, but after being launched it 
was sent round to the Thames to take its engines on and on 
arriving there was crowded with visitors, who were astonished at 
“ her magnificent proportions and stupendous machinery.” This 
igantic vessel was under fourteen hundred tons burden, but it was 
eemed necessary to fit a craft of her unusual length with four masts. 
Unfortunately, her departure on her first voyage was delayed from a 
fire which broke out on board, in aiding to quench which Brunel 
sustained a very severe injury from a fall down the hatchway ; and 
another steamer, the Sirius, which had been purchased by an 
opposition Company to run against the Great Western, started from 
ork eight hours before the latter left Bristol, and reached New 
York two or three hours sooner, the voyage being accomplished 
in fifteen days; but “ what is, after all, the most important point 
for comparison, the Great Western had nearly 200 tons of coals 
left, while the Sirtus . . had not only consumed all her 
but also all the combustible articles which could possibly be 
thrown on the fire.” The Great Western having thus demon- 
strated the practicability of ocean steam navigation, notwithstand- 
ing that the thing was pronounced by Dr. Dionysius Lardner and 
pre philosophers to be impossible, ran for several years regularly 
between Bristol and New York, and afterwards in the West 
Indian packet service, and was broken up in 1857. 

Brunel’s next work in shipbuilding was the construction of the 
Great Britain, launched in 1843. The Great Western, although 
of unusual size for a steamer, was much smaller than many men- 
of-war and other sailing vessels of the day; but the Great 
Britain, which measures nearly 3,500 tons, was, we believe, when 
launched, the largest ship afloat ; and was, moreover, remarkable as 
being one of the first constructed of iron, as well as because it was 
fitted with a screw propeller, at that time quite a novelty in steam 
navigation. Considering the circumstances of the times, the bold- 
ness and originality, as well as the completeness, which marked all 

arts of the design, render the construction of this vessel hardly a 
a remarkable feat than the subsequent building of the much 
larger Great Eastern. Financially, however, the result was unfor- 
tunate for the powens which owned her, the vessel being wrecked 
through unpardonable carelessness on the coast of Ireland in the 
autumn of 1846, after she had been running for a year between 
Liverpool and New York with t success: Brunel's ingenuity 
was never more brilliantly displayed than in the expedients he 
devised for protecting the vessel against the effects of the sea 
during the following year, until she could be got off the shore; 
while the superiority of her mode of construction over the ordinary 
form of ship-building was peperaniae testified by the fact that 
she remained for nearly a year agro on an coast with- 
out suffering any material damage. Any other ship then afloat 
would infallibly have broken up under the same strain. The Com- 
pany, however, were ruined by the wreck, and were forced to sell her 
toa Liverpool firm for employment in the Australian trade. The 
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six masts which were deemed indispensable for a ship of her 
great pie in 1843 were then replaced by three of the ordinary 

ind, and she now runs as a very aeentes Australian ship-rigged 
liner, with an auxiliary screw. 

The history of the Great Eastern will be too recently within the 
recollection of most of our readers to need detailing here, but a 
very complete and interesting account of the undertaking will be 
found in this volume. The mishap which occurred in the launch- 
ing of this vessel was Brunel’s second failure, and was due to his 
dispensing, against his better judgment, with the hydraulic appa- 
ratus which he originally intended to provide for pushing the ship 
along the ways. The worry and anxiety which this accident 
occasioned must be ed as the cause which, combined with 
the habitual overwork he imposed on himself, shortened his life, 
and he died before she made her first voyage, on the 15th Sep- 
tember, 1859, in his fifty-third year, having crowded into the 
thirty years of his professional life the work of half a dozen able 
aud industrious engineers. The Great Eastern alone would suffice 
to make the reputation of an engineer, and that she proved so 
unprofitable to the shareholders was not due to the designer, but 
to a combination of circumstances over which he had no 
control. The Company could not command sufficient funds to 
complete the vessel properly, still less to run her for a season 
util a steady and remunerative traffic should be established, 
and thus the vessel never had a fair chance of success. The 
first captain appointed was accidentally drowned, and the ship 
has never been sailed except with ill-assorted crews hastily 
got together, and on voyages made at uncertain intervals. No 
passenger ship could prove remunerative if dealt with in this way, 
and for so large a vessel a first condition of success would be regu- 
larity in the time of sailing. The special value which the Great 
Eastern has attained for the stowage of marine telegraph cables, 
and the high profits which it is understood the present owners of 
the vessel have derived from her use in this way, have led to the 
abandonment, for a time at any rate, of Brunel’s conception of em- 
ploying her in the Eastern trade; butit still appears quite reason- 
able to suppose that, if so employed by owners possessing adequate 
capital, she would prove a remunerative investment. As re- 
gards the mode of navigating her, Brunel, in this as in every- 
thing else originating new conceptions, had proposed an entirely 
new method. The Report containing his views on the sub- 
ject will be found printed at length in the book, and is an 
admirable illustration of that combination of common sense 
and originality in ideas, with completeness in working them 
out and providing for every contingency that can be foreseen, 
which is needed for the production of excellence. As Brunel says 
in a letter to a friend ona failure which had occurred [p. 272], 
“You have failed, I think,... from that which causes nine- 
tenths of all failures in this world, from not doing quite enough.” 
This axiom is as true in engineering as in war, and no one will 
read this volume without being sensible that a great part of 
Brunel’s success was due, as will 3 that of every great engineer, or 
general, or administrator, to the thoroughness which he carried into 
all his work, and the minuteness with which he thought out and 

ided for the execution of every detail. It is this attention to 
etails, indeed, while keeping in view the main ends of business, 
which perhaps more than anything else distinguishes the man of 
genius from one of mediocre ability. As regards this subject of the 
navigation, Brunel’s recommendations, if carried out, would have 
revolutionized the mode of sailing large steamers, As he very 
truly points out [p. 328] :— 

Ships are navigated with far too reckless a confidence in the mere per- 
sonal instinct and skill of those in command, and in their ability to get out 
of a scrape in time. Methodical systems and mechanical means of insuring 
accuracy are far too much neglected, or rather have not kept pace at all with 
the great improvements in speed and the power of ] tion which sci 
has introduced. . . There are no means at present used of taking sound- 
ings worth having while the ship is going fast through the water, or in 
time to be of any use if the soundings shoal rapidly. . . The steering by 
compass is so rough and so coarse that no accuracy is attained, Good 
observations to determine position are taken at too long intervals of dis- 
tance run, and er ly are subject to be interrupted for too long a 
period by what is ed, and supposed to be, continual bad weather; 
although it would rarely happen, if persons were continually on the watch 
who had nothing else to do or to think of, that twenty-four hours would 
pass without some glimpses of a star orof the sun. Thus with a speed 
of ten or fifteen knots and cloudy weather, and, above all, with that unfor- 
tunate confidence of seamen to which I have referred, there is never any 
certainty just at the time when it is really required. . . . Theinstru- 
mental means of attaining accuracy are lamentably in rear of the improve- 
ments that have been made in the means of locomotion, and have not at 
all kept pace with the vast increase of capital embarked in each individual 
case. 


Brunel accordingly proposed a system which would “ admit of 
continuous observations being made with t accuracy at all 
times of the day, and particularly at night, and by means of 
which also a continuous correction of the ship’s compasses with 
the most minute accuracy can be kept up, and her position ascer- 
tained with almost the same accuracy as a point on land”; and, 
among other improvements, he proposed that the captain should 
be relieved from the care of the passengers, “ and other frivolous 
rng and unimportant occupations” which divert his attention 

his proper duty of looking after the ship and its safety. No 
doubt Brunel, when making these remarks, had in mind the cir- 
cumstances which caused the wreck of theGreat Britain in Dundrum 
Bay, and if his suggestions were attended to by the Directors of 
the P. and O. and other steam Companies, we should have fewer 
* accidents” of large steamers running on reefs in familiar seas on 


ealm starry nights. Among other ingenious contrivances intro. 
duced into the great ship was one for enabling the look-out man 
to keep his eyes open in a gale of wind, by diverting the current 
of air from his face without interfering with his field of view, 

It is a common practice to cite Brunel and Stephenson as 
examples of the superiority of a practical over a theoretical train- 
ing. As regards the former, however, at any rate, it is a complete 
mistake to regard him as a practical man in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term; that is, a man whose knowledge is based on an 
intuitive application of experience, but who does not understand 
the iilaien on which he is working. In the full sense of the 
word he was no doubt eminently practical, inasmuch as he had an 
enormous amount of practice; but a mere inspection of his works, 
otwagye J of the beautiful specimens of carpentry comprised in 
some of his great wooden viaducts, would satisfy any one 
acquainted with the subject that the designer must have been 
thoroughly conversant with sound mechanical principles. And 
on this point we may quote the following admirable extract of a 
letter to an assistant [p, 178] :— 

Let me give you one general piece of advice—that while in all works you 
endeavour to employ the materials used in the most economical manner, and 
to avoid waste, yet always put rather an excess of material in quantity, 
You cannot take too much pains in making everything in equilibrio; that 
is to say, that all forces should pass exactly through the points of greater 
resistance, or through the centres of any surfaces of resistance. . . Con- 
sider all structures, and all bodies, and all materials of foundations to be made 
fl very elastic india-rubber, and proportion them so that they will stand and 

ep their shape; then add fifty per cent. So, in trussed framework of wood 

or iron, experience shows that you cannot retine too much upon the perfec- 
tion of the designing of every little detail by which all strains are carried 
exactly through the centres of the rods or studs, and the centres of the bear- 
ing surfaces. . . . Practically, too much attention cannot be paid to these 
precautions. I have found that there is not a single substance we have to 
deal with, from cast-iron to clay, which should not practically be treated 
strictly as a yielding, elastic substance. 
The part of this extract which we have written in italics contains, 
to our thinking, the very essence of engineering mechanics ; in fact, 
Brunel, although too deeply immersed in the engrossing business 
of his profession to pursue science into her inner chambers, had 
an eminently scientific mind. He possessed, moreover, consider- 
able mathematical knowledge, and was accustomed to work out for 
himself the calculations needed for his designs, using geometrical 
methods for determining the various strains—methods, we venture 
to observe, which in the great majority of cases are sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes, and certainly vastly more 
simple, as well as more trustworthy, than analytical processes, except 
in the hands of thorough masters of mathematical analysis. But 
Brunel would probably have excelled in any pursuit. Although, of 
course, too busy to cultivate letters or composition, his official 
reports are models of clear and appropriate writing. As to his 
inventive faculties, to say nothing of the innumerable — 
expedients devised by him in connexion with his various works, it 
may be mentioned that, among other things, the idea of a poly- 
gonal rifle emanated from him, independently of the similar improve- 
ment proposed by Sir J. Whitworth; and that a very excellent 
scheme for a floating gun-carriage was devised by him during 
the Crimean War, for the attack on Cronstadt, unmistakably 
in advance of the artillery methods of the day. 

As was natural in an able man who had achieved great distinc- 
tion in works conducted by private enterprise, Brunel was a sturdy 
opponent of State interference, although always ready to afford 
his services to Government gratuitously when needed; he was also 
opposed to the recognition of merit by the bestowal of honours or 
rewards, objecting even to the decorations given at the Inter- 
national Exhibitions, He was, moreover, strongly averse to the 
Patent laws, believing them to be productive of immense evil. 
We refer our readers to the memorandum on this subject which 
he drew up for a Select Committee of the House of Lords in 
18 hg and which is here printed in full. 

private life Brunel’s character was as remarkable for its 
fascinating qualities as it was in public for his energy and talent. 
He possessed the two first requisites for securing happiness in 
oneself and regard from others—good spirits and good temper. 
‘* No one,” writes an old friend, “ever saw him out of temper or 
heard him utter an ill-natured word. He often said that spite and 
ill-nature were the most expensive luxuries in life.” Two more of 
his attributes may here be added. A kind and considerate chief, 
he expected a high standard of duty from those under him, but 
staunchly supported them on all occasions when they needed his 
aid, and in consequence always obtained devoted service from his 
aides. Lastly, no man of his day cared less for popular appro- 
bation, or made less court for temporary popularity. But although 
few enjoyed pleasure more than he, or could better employ leisure, 
he shared in the common foible of able men in these days—that of 
over-tasking their powers. Among the many cases which have 
occurred in our times of mental exhaustion from excess of work 
a more distinct and lamentable illustration is hardly to be found 
than in the premature death of Isambard Brunel. 


DOROTHY FOX.* 
i walking along the sea-shore when a gentle breeze is blowing, 


and in watching the constant succession of waves, one ma 
be reminded of the equally constant succession of novels, 
little wave comes up with such an important air, curls over, makes 


* Dorothy Fox. By Louisa Parr. 3 vols, London: Strahan & Co. 1871. 
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its roar and its foam, and runs up the beach as if it were doing 
something that had never been done before and would hardly ever 
be done so well again. But before it has had time to sink back 
into obscurity, another wave is ready to follow it with the same 
little roar, the same. little foam, and the same confidence that it 
also is doing something very wonderful and very new. Each 
tenth wave perhaps is somewhat justified in its conceit, for it 
runs up at least a yard or so above its rivals, and so for a moment 
draws the attention of those who are strolling along the beach. 
So it is with our novels. Their roar, their foam, or rather, we 
may say, their froth, is Te Every day sees a fresh one, 
often two fresh ones, published. Not one of them knows what 
diffidence is. Each one, on the contrary, comes bursting on the 
world as if its froth were not the froth of yesterday, and as if it 
bore in itself something quite fresh, and not the old sands and mud 
that have been washed up again and again. It is searcely possible 
to lose one’s. temper in watching this literary flood. Each author 
is so well satisfied with himself and with his little splash, and is 
so convinced that his readers will be equally well satisfied, that it 
is difficult to refuse one’s sympathy applause. In the present 
case we find less difficulty in refusing it, as we are justitied in 
looking upon the novel before us as a kind of tenth wave on 
a day when all the waves are little. It is a love story of the 
good old kind, where a man of some rank, the grandson of an 
earl, falls in love with a girl as much below him in station as 
above him in worth, and after three volumes of hesitation at last 
discovers his own real inferiority, and thinks himself blessed and 
honoured with her hand. Such a story, told in language that is 
on the whole simple and unaffected, though we have heard it 
some hundreds of times before, yet cannot help interesting us once 
more. And we must confess that when, at the end, we found that 
the heroine’s tears were all dried up, that selfishness was cured 
and rewarded with a wife, and that virtue was triumphant and 
rewarded with a hus' we felt inclined to toss off our glass 
with the rest and to drink to the health of the young couple. 
Nay, indeed, there were two young couples, in each of whom we 
felt nearly an equal and the same interest; for both are kept 
asunder through three long volumes by selfishness alone, and both 
happily in the last chapter find that love is better than rank or 
riches. The => pace wr is that there is an honest, generous, 
though most awkward Quaker, who really deserved much more 
than his rival to win the hand of the heroine, Dorothy Fox, the 
pretty Quakeress, but who is left without a wife. As it is he, 
and not the somewhat priggish Captain Verschoyle, who really 
wins the reader's interest, we would suggest that Miss Parr might 
i» «second edition kill the Captain off. Though he has to leave 
the »: wv before Nathaniel Fox, the strict old Quaker father, will 
consent to ube marriage, and so cannot get conveniently killed in 
battle, yet sure; 413 death could be easily and naturally managed 
im these days of rauway aceidents. When once he has been dis- 
posed of, and a decemt time for widowhood had elapsed, Dorothy 
could reward poor Josiah, and gratify those who read her story, by 
marrying him, and so freemy him from the bondage of two most 
us maiden sisters. 

Miss Parris much more natural when she is in the midst of the 
simple Quaker life than When she is in the midst of fashionable 
society. We rather suspect that in painting the former she has 
only to draw on her memory, while in painting the latter she has 
to draw on her imagination. At all events, whenever we are 
reading of Dorothy andthe quiet life of the Quaker household, we 
are interested, whereas we find Lady Laura Verschoyle and her 

iness very tiresome. We do not know that there is any one 
character of which we are more thoroughly satiated than the 
contriving, matchmaking mamma, who wants to catch an heiress 
for her son and an heir for her daughter. Miss Parr unfortunately 
hardly knows where her real strength or weakness lies, and so 
ives her readers too little of the good Quaker mother, whom she 
from life, and far too much of this lady of fashion, whom 
she draws, as: we believe, from novels. If there are indeed ladies 
bate why Mian Par 
as ing, we do not know w iss Parr 

in her turn inffiet them on her readers :— : 

Then all I can say is, I am very sorry to hear that my son possesses such 

@ plebeian spirit of independence. A proper pride, which forbids one to 
make intimates of vulgar people, or to associate with persons one never 
meets in society, I can appreciate; but to give up the entrée to such houses 
as stamp your standing in society, because the people don’t make a great 
fuss about you, or be unable to put up with a somewhat rude speech from a 
person who can get 7 invited to most of the places other people are dying 
to be seen at, would be a piece of folly which few well-bred persons, 
think, could understand. 
If matchmaking ladies of rank do not talk like this, why make 
them more vulgar than even, by their trade, they must be? But 
if they do talk like this, we have so often read it all before, in 
novel after novel, that we are thoroughly tired of it. Much as 
we dislike the mother’s talk, still more do we occasionally dislike 
that of her daughter Audrey, who however is in many ways a 
cleverly drawn character. Who can imagine any woman thus 
answering her brother’s remonstrance on her proposed marriage 
with a man almost old enough to be her grandfather :— 

I dream of the entertainments I shall give, the people I shall gather 
round me here, the dress, the jewels, the carriages, the thousand and one 
delicious extravagances I may commit when | liave money at my command. 
We don’t look at the value of the coin, we esteem it for what it will brin 


us. So with Mr. Ford, if I regarded him standing on his own person 


merits, I should shudder to be obliged to spend my life with an elderly man 


who has long passed all his romance, and, in the days when he did possess it, 
would have perhaps bestowed it upon a—cook or serving-maid. No, no; 
Mr. Richard Ford individually is and is only regarded by me as 
the medium by which I shall attain all I have ever desired and longed for. 
We are glad to say that Audrey is not quite so black as she paints 
herself, and that she in the end refuses to Mr. Ford and his 
income of 30,000/., but bestows her hand on a man, of oid family 
indeed, but one who is starving on 600/. a-year. As she grows 
less selfish her character becomes more interesting and natural. If 
Miss Parr, as we sincerely trust she may, sees her novel, in spite of 
its blemishes, arrive at a second edition, she would be able, with 
the least of all li efforts—mere excision—to render Audrey 
a natural character. We have been more careful to draw atten- 
tion to the chief defects in this story as it is, so we infer from the 
title-page, Miss Parr’s first appearance as an author. She has on 
the whole made so good a beginning that we cannot but hope for 
something a good deal better. Before we turn to that part of her 
work which we can heartily praise, we would venture to suggest 
that she should study in some grammar the ordinary construction 
of the relative pronouns. Such sentences as “‘ Who it was all 
for,” “who she bowed to,” “marry who I please,” are not com- 
mon, though doubtless they are vulgar, English. 

It is when Miss Parr is among the quiet Quaker tradesfolk that 
she really shows great skill. She is not only describing what 
she evidently is familiar with, but also she is on much newer 
ground. A truthful Quaker novel was till within the last few years 
almost an impossibility, for a Friend would almost as soon have 
thought of inventing a new dance as of writing a novel. And 
even if one among them had gone so far astray as to conceive 
the desire of making the ga he would in all probability have 
completely failed, from his unfamiliarity with profane literature. 
But latterly Quakerism, like many other things, has felt the foun- 
dations shake beneath it, and has had to give in much, in the fear 
of otherwise losing all, Young Quakers of the present day, if any 
such there be, are very much like other young folk as to what they 
read and study. Numbers, too, as they have grown up, have 
fallen away from the old faith, and though some among them have 
made themselves ridiculous by going into the opposite extreme, 
others, on the other hand, though discarding broad-brims and 
poke-bonnets, have clung to whatever was simple and loving and 
noble in the faith of their forefathers. Among these there must 
be not a few who can portray to the world some of the sweetest 
and simplest characters that have ever lived. Those who by some 
happy chance have once been able to catch a glimpse of er 
home life must know how under those broad-brim hats and poke- 
bonnets are found men as gentle and charitable as they are fear- 
less and just, and women whose sweetness and purity of character 
find but an imperfect outward sign in the stainless purity of their 
soft garments. It is such people as these that Miss Parr takes us 
amongst, and we scarcely know which we like most, the strict but 
kind old father Nathaniel Fox, the prosperous woollen-draper, or 
his wife Patience, or Dorothy their daughter, or poor Josiah 
Crewdson, whose person was as bashful and awkward as his heart 
was unselfish and refined. The veer side of shopkeeping Eng- 
land has been too often described. e are glad to meet with an 
attempt to paint those simple, honest tradespeople whom Defoe 
knew so wr and so delighted to tell of—people who live comfort- 
ably because they are not ostentatious, and who are not vulgar 
because they are so far from imitating those above them in rank 
that they scarcely trouble themselves with their existence. When 
to this are joined integrity in life and all the refinement that 
springs from a deeply religious spirit, the character becomes a 
Darving one indeed. Beautiful as is this side of Quaker 
life, we have no doubt that the hard, stern life of duty, unre- 
lieved by any pleasures, however innocent, in which poor Josiah 
Crewdson had grown up, is too often to be found among the 
“Friends.” After the education he had received, it is no wonder 
that Dorothy’s old nurse called Josiah to his mistress’s face “a 
calf-faced jolter-head ;” and it is no wonder that when, in despe- 
ration at seeing that his visit was to come to an end, he at 
made a proposal, he made a mess of it:— 

Josiah suddenly burst out with— 
int ee I do love you. I am so fond, that is—O Dorothy ! dost thou 

me 
amore Josiah? Oh yes. Are we not told to love all men as 

rothers ?” 

There was a Then Dorothy looked up, and her eyes i he 

“ But, Dorothy, thou art so beautiful.” 

«“ Oh, Josiah, how canst thou!” exclaimed mre: 3 a tone of rebuke, 
“Remember, ‘ Favour is deceitful, and beauty is .’ and we ought to 
bear our testimony against vanity of personal looks. I wonder at thee;” 
and Dorothy glanced with a greater degree of complacency towards Josiah, 
and an increased desire to know what. he had to say to her. But these two 
answers had completely overwhelmed Josiah, whose small stock of eloquence 
immediately forsook him. 

We have no s to tell of Nathaniel’s married daughter 
Grace, and her husband John Hanbury, who had to the old 
man’s grief fallen aren em the Society, but who, backsliders 
though they might oy not yet fallen away from much that 
is really important. We hope that Miss Parr will give us another 
story where she will keep altogether among simple folk, and not 
weary us with that of which we are weary enough already. We 
must not conclude, however, without congratulating her on doing 
so well as she has done, in this her work, 
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LIFE OF AMBROSE BONWICKE.* 

apie subject-matter, the elaborate illustrative additions by the 

editor, and beauty of t phy combine to make this little 
volume a noticeable one. It is not, indeed, the first appearance 
of the work, which was published, as Mr. Mayor himself reminds 
us, by the Oxford Parker some years ago, “ without note or com- 
ment,” when some 4,000 copies were sold. As an illustration of 
student life at Cambridge a century and a half ago, it is of no 
small value; and if hardly to be compared as a biography with 
the very best of its class—with, for instance, the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson by his wife—it contrasts favourably in its reticence 
and unpretending diction with the great majority of similar pro- 
ductions from the pens of relatives, where indiscriminate eulo 
and unrestrained sentiment generally completely defeat 
attempt at portraiture. 

The grandfather of Ambrose Bonwicke was of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Mr. Mayor’s research has not brought to light 
much that is noteworthy concerning him, but the son, the 
elder Ambrose, the author of the memoir, who was of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, was a man of marked ability, and 
Merchant Taylors’ School, of which he was for some time 
Master, prospered under his rule. Unfortunately, however, he 
had adopted the views of the Nonjuring party, and when in 
1690 he was called upon to take the oath of allegiance to 
Dutch William and his unfilial consort, he met the demand by 
an evasive demurrer, which ultimately cost him the Mastership. 
Driven from his post, he retired to Headley in Surrey, and there 
supported himself and his family by keeping a private school. 
Before this, Ambrose Bonwicke had been born at the Master’s 
house attached to Merchant Taylors’, Whatever sense of in- 
justice the father may have retained, it did not prevent him from 
sending his son to learn where he had himself taught. When 
eleven years of age, Ambrose was entered at the school, and 
boarded with his uncle, Henry Bonwicke, a bookseller in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. The same political feeling which had caused 
the retirement of the father was well nigh proving fatal to the 
pros of the son. In 1710, Ambrose being then Captain of 
the School, an election was held for a scholarship at St. John’s 
College, Oxford ; his performance “ jn orations, examinations, and 
other respects ” was in every way satisfactory, and Dr. Delaune, the 
President of the College, declared that his extempore translation of 
a previously unseen e in Livy was “ fit tobe printed.” True to 
the principles in which he had been brought up, Ambrose, however, 
had throughout been steadfast in his refusal to read, as one of the 
scholars of the school, the prayers wherein a collect was daily 
offered up on behalf of one cn he regarded as an usurper. But 
before his election to the Oxford scholarship it was necessary that 
he should account for this non-discharge of duty. He was accord- 
ingly interrogated before the Court by the Master of the Company. 
He could only reply, “ Sir, I could not do it.” Some of the 
Company openly said that they were sorry for him, but they had 
no choice ; and Bonwicke was passed over, while two others were 
elected to scholarships over his head. It was doubtless a sore 
trial for him, for his hopes of seeing Oxford, and sustaining the 
family tradition where his father had studied before him, were at 
an end. Such were the circumstances which brought it about 
that, in August in the same year, Ambrose Bonwicke went down 
to Cambridge with his father, and was entered as a pensioner at 

ambri at that time, if not progressive, was at least 
animated. It is the period with which the labours of Bishop 
Monk, and the careful studies by De Quincey and Hartley Cole- 
ridge, have to some extent familiarized the general reader. The 
captious and t, but really able, Will Whiston was setting 
the University by the ears with his blatant Arianism—a contro- 
versy which grew fiercer during Bonwicke’s residence, evoking 
a host of combatants, among whom Waterland and Sherlock 
pummelled each other at a Commencement Disputation to their 
mutual! satisfaction. It would be really refreshing, one cannot 
but think, to see a similar breeze, apropos say of the Voysey 
case, visiting those serene waters at the present day. Bentley 
was at the zenith of his fame, and at that time, his grand feud 
with Middleton not having commenced, was busy in demolishing 
the Freethinkers. Newton, verging upon his seventieth year, had 
recently resigned his Mathematical Chair to Whiston ; Sanderson, 
the blind, was Lucasian Professor; Sike, a man of European re- 
putation, who hung himself in his rooms at Trinity in the third 
ear of Bonwicke’s residence, was Professor of Hebrew ; Baker, the 
igh-minded and tolerant Nonjuror, was a Fellow of St. John’s, 
not yet proudly wearing the title of Socius ejectus; the chief 
moving spirit in the University was probably Sherlock, whom 
Bentley, in bitter dislike of his success and popularity, was wont 
to style Cardinal Alberoni. In spite, however, of the presence of 
men like these, we have sufficient evidence in the volume before us 
that the culture of the Cambridge of that day was ill-conceived, 
her discipline lax, and her morality low. To look upon Bentley’s 
achievements as in any sense the result of his University 
training would of course be absurd. Mr. Mayor admits that it 
was “only under the mask of notes to a Cartesian treatise” that 
the discoveries of Newton contrived “to slink into his own Uni- 
Grotius, Putfendorf, Sanderson,” he adds, “ were 
indeed text-books which it was a real loss to lose ; but many sub- 
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jects afterwards, and till very recently, neglected at Cambrid 
as ethics, logic, history, were introduced to Bonwicke in such 
and meagre compilations, couched in so barbarous Latin, that.it 
may be questioned whether more was lost or gained by the time 
spent upon them.” As for the literary spirit of the University, we 
know from Mr. Bradshaw’s able articles in the Cambridge University 


Gazette, and other sources, what listlessness and torpor prevailed ; 
how the libraries were barely catalogued, the MSS. mislaid, 
in some cases left to moulder in damp and dusty garrets; how 


rarely a sympathizing intelligence greeted and aided the scholar 
in his researches. ‘The general mode of life indicated to the 
foreigner little of refinement. The fare at the Fellows’ table was 
varied, but coarsely served; the dons and reer alike 
loitered at coffee-houses, where they discussed the news-letters 
over pipes and beer; Sturbridge fair, a College play, or a Dispu- 
tation between two celebrated antagonists, were the chief breaks 
in the monotony. The yey enthusiasm of the Cambridge 
Platonists was at an end, and the cold philosophy of Locke, in- 
terpreted in its least invigorating sense, reigned supreme. 

he simple story of Bonwicke’s College career is soon told. He 
was an indefatigable student, and the outline given from his diary 
of his first year’s work, making all allowance for the less critical 
character of the classical reading of that time, would scarcely, we 
suspect, be matched by that of many Johnian freshmen of the 
present day. Before the year 1710 was out, he was elected a 
scholar on the foundation. It is evident, indeed, that, compared 
with men such as Merchant Taylors’ or any other public school 
would now send up to compete for scholarships, his attainments 
were somewhat slender. At the end of his first year he went 
down to Headley, where he assisted his father in the school 
work; “thereby,” as the biographer complacently observes, 
“perfecting himself in the grammar of the Latin and 
Greek languages.” If, again, we turn to the authors read by 
Bonwicke throughout his course, the selection defies a rational 
explanation, unless indeed we adopt Mr. Mayor’s suggestion, that 
they represent the texts then most recently edited in this country. 
But it is certainly not a little remarkable that at a time when 
Bentley was disproving the genuineness of the Letters of Phalaris, 
the students of a neighbouring foundation should have been busied 
over such authors as Hierocles and the Periegesis of Dionysius, while 
Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, Livy, and Tacitus were 
neglected. We should hardly feel surprised to find the Master. of 
the Sentences and the Pseudo-Dionysius turning up in such com- 
pany. Bonwicke appears to have occasionally written Greek 
themes, though it is difficult to understand the value of a style 
formed upon such models. The study of mathematics was scarcely 
in a more promising state; and though Clarke had done gond 
service by his notes to the Cartesian treatise of Rohault—thez tae 
standard text-book in physics—the Newtonian pany was still 
regarded as a dangerous innovation. Many of #:_ text-books in 
use were by Catholic writers, and Bonwicke appears to have been 
specially attracted by theologians of the ascetic school, such as 
Brome, Lake, Nelson, Seller, and the author of The Whole Duty of 
Man; the Fathers, however, are rather conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, Chrysostom On the Priesthood being the only patristic treatise 
named. A little Hebrew and a little French also found admission 
into his undergraduate course of study. It isto be noticed that 
the Senior Fellows seem to have sought to promote an ascetic 
spirit among the junior members of the College; the tutors sent 
their pupils Brome on Fasting; and we cannot but think that 
Bonwicke, who needed no incentive in this direction, was really to 
a great extent a victim to his own austerity. 

It was in the October of his third year that he returned from 
his last visit to Headley. Exposure on the journey was followed 
by a severe cold and an attack of ague. He was still in delicate 
health when the return of Lent found him but ill prepared for its 
rigorous discipline; but the young enthusiast abated nothing of 
its strict observance. Throughout Holy Week he ate nothing 
each day until supper, except once “a few figs.” The scholars at 
that time discharged sundry menial offices, and it was Bonwicke’s 
allotted task to wind up the College clock at night. The clock was 
a cumbrous piece of machinery, demanding considerable exertion, 
and his efforts one night were followed by a slight attack of 
hemorrhage from the lungs. His tutor, whom he consulted, advised 
him, on a return of the attack, to be bled, and to take some 
“ — electuary.” The return came, and the advice was fol- 
lowed :— 

I’ve been at church [writes Bonwicke to his father on the following 
Sunday, May 2, 1713], and am come down now into public again by Mr. 
Roper’s advice, who was with us after dinner. He bid me be sure not to 
fright you, because he hoped all was very well ; but he said I must avoid all 
straining myself, and taking cold, which Dr. Wagstaff had told him was of 
ill consequence, though little regarded. Our letters are not yet come in 
from London ; but if I receive any this post, you may expect to have it 
answered, and a further account of my health the latter end of this, or the 
beginning of next week. 

The following Wednesday night Ambrose Bonwicke was dead. 
The Thursday was the festival of St. John ante Port. Latin, a day 
always observed as a feast in the College, and though the poor 
lad’s absence was noticed at Communion, he was not sought for. 
After evening chapel, however, a friend, finding, on inquiry of his 
bed-maker, that he had not slept in his room the preceding 
night, informed his tutor. Roper’s suspicions were roused, and 
he hastened to Bonwicke’s study. ‘The door was fastened, and, on 
forcing it open, he found his pupil sitting “cold and stiff” in his 
chair, his little manuals of devotion and his diary open before him, 
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the latter completed to the evening of his death. Such was the 
end of one whom Anstey, a Fellow of St. John’s, writing to the 
father, described as “one of the best youths that I ever knew in 
this College, and for whom everybody here had the greatest 
ue.” 
wit we compare this brief record of Bonwicke’s life with Sir 
Simonds d’Ewes’s account of his own life at Trinity a century 
before, the advantage certainly seems to be with the young Non- 
juror rather than the you Puritan. There is an earnestness 
purpose in the career of the former which we miss in that of 
the latter. It is not necessary for us to — the moral of Bon- 
wicke’s life; but we feel sure that no Merchant Taylors’ boy or 
Cambridge unde uate will so blunder over the book as to 
sup that Mr. Mayor designs to hold up either Bonwicke’s 
asceticism or opinions as matters for imitation. We must not dis- 
miss the volume without noticing the painstaking diligence of its 
editor, who has nded upon it an amount of toil which might 
seem in excess of the occasion, did we not recognise the fact that 
he has designed to make this short memoir a text for the elucida- 
tion of the University history of the period. Indeed, even with 
this consideration well in view, we doubt whether the volume be 
not in some respects overladen. It seems scarcely worth while, for 
instance, to give, by way of illustration to a passing reference to 
Sturbridge Fair, twelve closely printed pages of the smallest type, 
containing a history of the fair drawn mainly from so available a 
book as Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge. But, taken as a whole, the 
notes constitute a valuable addition to our sources of information 
with respect to a very imperfectly worked period in our University 
histo: 


ro Bonwicke was buried in the churchyard of All Saints 
that stood opposite to his College. The little church was pulled 
down a few years ago, and was not rebuilt ; but his tombstone is 
= page a few feet of the the 
and the footsteps of the undergraduates of St. John’s are frequent 
near his nee: as they from their College gate by All 
Saints’ Passage to Sidney Street. By the typical undergraduate 
of the present day, poor Bonwicke’s asceticism, extreme con- 
scientiousness, and even his studies, would probably be regarded 
with ill-disguised contempt; but though his Greek prose was 
probably “ execrable” and his chest undoubtedly weak, it may be 
tioned whether among the rising generation at Cambridge 
there be many by whom the student life is pursued as truly and 
yet unselfishly as it was by him now resting within sight of his 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE.* 


T is possible that to many of our readers the title of this 
volume will be simply unintelligible. Certainly of all his- 
torical events, not professedly miraculous, there are few, if any, 
to which the paradox “Verum quia impossibile ” could be more 
properly applied than to this strange episode of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. There is, however, a consentient weight of contemporary 
testimony which forbids our regarding it as other than strictly 
historical, though many historians have omitted to notice it, and 
none have accorded to it more than a casual mention. Gibbon and 
Milman, so far as we have observed, do not refer to it at all, anda 
nthesis of barely one line in a note is the only reference to be 
Fund in Gieseler. And yet the phenomenon is one well deserving 
consideration, if only from its very strangeness. To many persons, 
of course, the C es altogether appear nothing but an excess of 
folly or fanaticism, “one of the epidemics of the middle ages.” 
But this is only an instance of the popular error of applying to one 
period in the world’s history the standards of another. The Cru- 
sades are abundantly explicable on principles universally accepted 
in medizeval Europe, and there have not been wanting philoso- 
phical writers in our own day to justify the enterprise on grounds 
of policy very unlike any that were likely to be urged in the 
sermons of Peter the Hermit or St. Bernard. But it is hardly 
less difficult to explain the Children’s Crusade by the pious 
enthusiasm natural to the ages of faith than to justify it by 
modern rules of political expediency. That such an enthu- 
siasm should be kindled here or there among the young by 
some sudden impulse or supposed revelation, and encouraged for 
the moment by the influence of fanatical or designing priests, 
is indeed conceivable enough; but not that it should be 
sufficiently lasting and effective to lead some hundred thou- 
sand childish pilgrims to march over the length of Europe, 
and endure every form of suffering and privation, in the 
confident hope of reaching Palestine and converting the Saladin 
and his subjects; or, what is still more inexplicable, that 
neither public nor parental authority should avail to check so 
wild and suicidal an outbreak of impotent zeal. It is certainly 
not made more intelligible by Mr. Gray’s gratuitous, not to say 
absurd, suggestion that the movement was deliberately planned 
by the emissaries of Innocent IIT., one of the ablest and most high- 
minded of the long line of Roman Pontiffs, who, extravagant as 
was his estimate of his own prerogatives, was far above the crimes 
or follies of vulgar fanaticism. The only proof offered for the 
is the very natural remark ascri to the Pope, that 
“these boys shame us by rushing to recover the Holy Sepulchre, 
while we sleep.” It indeed, be readily perceived that the 
author’s historical insight is not very profound, when we say that 


* The Children’s Crusade: an Episode of the Thirteenth Century. B 
G. Z. Gray. New York. 


his view of the condition of at the ing of the thir- 
teenth cen is summed that 
“all the troubles of that troubled era” were due to the ambition 
and revenge of Innocent, and that the crusade he proclaimed 
against the Albigenses, horribly cruel as were many of its details, 
was “a war against the Cross.” Nor does it say much for his 
ace that the merciless command which a very doubtful 
tradition fastens on Simon de Montfort— Slay all, and the Lord 
will know His own’’—is quietly transferred, without any hint of 
doubt, into the mouth of the Pope, who appears to be Mr. Gray’s 
béte noire throughout. 

If, however, we cannot think highly of Mr. Gray as a critical 
historian, we are obliged to him for giving us in an accessible 
form all that is lnown from various sources of this weird tale, 
which has never, we believe, been so fully told before. We 
could wish, indeed, that much of the “ padding”—in the shape 
of reflections, surmises, irrelevant episodes and descriptions, 
which often interrupt the continuity of the story—had been 
omitted or curtailed. But if it might be better told, it is still 
one of unique and pathetic interest, “too strange not to be 
true”’—and too tragical not to be impressive. The Children’s 
Crusade was made up of two separate movements, one in France, 
the other in Germany, originating from a common impulse, but 
differing materially in their details and their results. The k 
which ultimately kindled so vast a conflagration was first lighted 
atthe little hamlet of Cloyes, near Chartres. A peasant boy, about 
twelve years old, named Stephen, whose imagination had been 
powerfully excited by tales of pilgrims from the Holy Land, 
appears to have been worked up to an intense pitch of enthusiasm 
by the processions and litanies for the recovery of Jerusalem, 
solemnized in the cathedral city on St. Mark’s day (April 25), 
1212. A vision, as he believed, of the Saviour commissioned him 
to preach a crusade to the boys of France, promising them, under 
his leadership, an assured triumph, and a letter was given him to 


the King of France, Philip sre on | ordering him to assist the 
novel enterprise. A _— may, no doubt, easily have ted. 
our Lord, nor would such a stratagem in that age have been 


looked upon with the same strong reprobation as in our own day. 
But this does not account for the ageing power and success 
which marked the preaching of the unlettered peasant boy. He 
made his way to Paris, on the road, showed 
his letter to the King, and established himself at St. Denys, which 
became the centre of his missionary operations. Crowds of children 
as well as others flocked to hear him, and bore to every corner 
of France the fame of the boy apostle, who had already begun to 
work miracles in token of his divine commission. He was called 
the Prophet, and a number of the more prominent among his 
youthful disciples went forth as “minor prophets” tc spread the 
contagion through France, preaching everywhere on the a 0m 
priate text, “Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast 
perfected praise, because of Thine enemies, that Thou mayest 
still the enemy and the avenger.” Children of every rank, and 
even some girls, joined the young crusaders as they marched in 
procession, with <* and hymns and the Oriflamme borne at 
their head, through the towns and villages of France, singin 
everywhere “ Lord, restore Christendom, restore to us the true an 
holy Cross.” It was not to be expected that the outcasts of society, 
the thieves and prostitutes, would neglect so golden an opportunity 
of indulging their evil propensities, and a large following of these 
abandoned characters attached themselves, with such consequences 
as may be imagined, to the youthful army. In vain the University 
of Paris condemned the movement as a Satanic and magical delu- 
sion; in vain the King issued an edict against it, which was 
treated from the first as a dead letter; in vain was it reported and 
widely believed that “the Old Man of the Mountain,” the Chief 
of the Assassins of Syria, had released two captive priests, and 
sent them home to decoy these unhappy children into their 
clutches. The enthusiasm became universal :— 

As they passed by, the labourers left the fields and the artisans the shops, 

busi was pended, and they who did not join their numbers 

crowded to see them, in curiosity or in admiration. They were housed and 
fed for nought. Many gave this aid from kindness, others from sympathy 
in the enterprise, while few dared deny to such numbers any request which 
they might make. And so, before long, the various prophets could send 
word to Stephen that they would bring a vast army for him to command 
and to lead. 
But the weapons of their warfare were not tobe carnal. They 
were to convert, not to conquer; to bring tothe Paynim misbe- 
lievers not death, but baptism; their only armour was their pilgrim 
robe, their only sword the cross, The waters were to divide at 
their approach, and make a dry path for them over the Mediter- 
ranean. By the middle of June fully 30,000 boy crusaders were 
encamped round Vendéme, the appointed place of muster, and 
thence, after a month’s weary march of 300 miles under Stephen's 
leadership, they reached Marseilles, notwithstanding many defec- 
tions on the way, still 20,000 strong. The city received them 
hospitably; but the sea did not divide, and as they awaited, 
with hopes daily diminishing, the promise of their leader, more 
than half the little band melted away, some departing each morn- 
ing, to retrace their steps. At length two merchants, Hugo 
Ferreus and William Porcus, came forward, offering, “ for the 
cause of God, and without charge,” to fit out ships to carry the 
faithful remnant to Palestine. The offer was eagerly accepted, 
and, after receiving absolution and communion, some 5,000 
youthful heroes embarked on board seven ships, and as the Veni 
Creator, commenced on the elevated “castle” of the foremost 
vessel, was taken up from ship to ship, set sail in the stillness of 
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the August afternoon, while crowds watched their departure from 
the cliffs of Marseilles. There for eighteen years the curtain 
drops upon them, and we may pause to recount the expeditiun of 


the German children, which and ended within the space of 
to the tragical sequel of 
r tale. 


What Stephen of Cloyes was to the French, Nicholas, a boy 
born in some unnamed village near , was to the German 
movement. Only Nicholas seems strangely enough to have been 
urged on to assume his prophetic character by his father, who is 


said to have been afterwards hanged by the indignant citizens to 


ay the mournful fate of his du While Stephen was 
preaching at St. Denys, Nicholas - at Cologne, and he too 
predicted a bloodless victory :—“ We to get the cross beyond 


the sea, and to baptize the Moslem infidels.” There was a larger 
proportion of chi of noble birth, and also a much larger 
number of girls, in the German than in the French army. ‘They 
were to have started from Cologne about the same time as their 
comrades from Vendéme, but they had a longer and more toil- 
some march, for they ded not to Marseilles, but over Mont 
Cenis to Genoa, which they reached before the end of August, 
after a journey of 700 miles. Most of them were boys about twelve 
years old, and their persevering endurance of the manifold hard- 
-_ and cruel treatment they met with on the way is truly mar- 

ous. For particulars we must refer our readers to Mr. Gray’s 
pages :— 

One chronicler tells us that no city on the way could contain the army. 
Some slept in houses, where the kindhearted or the sympathizing invited 
them to rest ; others reposed in the streets and market-places ; while they 
who could find no space within lay down without the walls. But if, as 
was generally the case, the darkness found them in the open country, they 
passed the night in the barns and hovels, under the trees of the forest, or on 
the green bank of some stream, and the angel of sleep closed their heavy 
eyelids under the + say ase The day’s march was wearisome to little ones 
who had never before out of sight of home, and therefore they soon 
fell asleep, wherever it was. When morning came, they ate whatever they 
had in their wallets or what they begged or bought as they went. The line 
of march was again formed, the banners unfurled, the crosses uplifted, and 
with the morning song they began another day of fatigue. At noon they 
rested by some brook to eat their scanty meal and quench their thirst, and 
again started to wander on through the quiet hours of afternoon, until the 
welcome sunset reminded them that they had passed another stage of their 
journey to distant—O, so distant !—Palestine. 

Of the 20,000 exultant followers whom Nicholas led from 
Cologne, only 7,000 reached Genoa. Some had tarried, some had 
turned back, many had died on the road; many more, finding 
that the sea did not open a way for them at Genoa any more than 
at Marseilles, accepted the offer of the Senate to make their 
home in that luxurious city, where, it is said, several of them 
afterwards rose to wealth and eminence, and founded some of the 
noblest of the princely houses in the State. What became of 
Nicholas himself after their arrival there is not recorded. But a 
scattered and undisciplined remnant eventually struggled on to 
Rome, where the Pope praised their youthful ardour, but wisely 
bade them desist from the further prosecution of their enterprise 
till they had reached man’s estate. Another band left Germany 
under the command of some boy leader whose name has not been 
preserved ; they crossed the St. Gothard and got as far as Brindisi, 
where they seem to have been treated with extreme barbarity. 


‘Thence some of them embarked for Palestine, and were never 


heard of more ; the rest made the best of their way home, as did 
also their comrades from Rome, But the return journey was 
naturally harder and more trying than the outward march, when 
they were no longer ig be up by hope or by the admiring 

pathy of those on whose hospitality they were so largely 
Fa ar A on their route. Numbers were left behind in every 
town they passed through to swell the vilest dregs of the popula- 
tion; numbers sickened and died on the road. It is said that 
the fraction who finally reached Cologne, when asked where they 
had been, replied drearily that “ they did not know.” 

Still more disastrous was the close of the French expedition. In 
1230 an aged priest arrived in Europe, who said he had embarked 
with the 5,000 boy crusaders at Marseilles eighteen Fa before, 
and had now returned to tell of their unhappy fate. The day after 
leaving port they had been assailed by a violent storm, and two of 
the seven ships were dashed to pieces on the rocks of St. Pietro, a 
little island off the south-eastern coast of Sardinia, and sunk with 
all their crews of at least 1,000 children. Happier, however, 
were those who thus perished than the 4,000 who survived to a 
life of shame and sorrow. The pretending merchants turned out 
to be slave-dealers, who had ined to sell the deluded chil- 
dren to the Mahometans for their vile purposes. They were 
divided into three companies; some were taken to Bujeiah, a 
town on the African coast, about 100 miles east of Algiers, some 
to Alexandria, some to Bagdad. Not one of them ever returned 
to Europe, but it speaks much for the sincerity of their zeal that 
not one, so far as the old priest knew, could ever be tempted to 
apostasy. There was a meeting of Mahometan princes at Bagdad 
gathered round the Caliph soon after the arrival of the captives, 
and they were then assiduously plied with threats and promises tu 
induce them to renounce their faith. They one and all refused, and 
eighteen were Dp to death on the spot, some by drowning, some 
by arrows. e rest were reserved for a more tedious and trying 
martyrdom. Such, then, are the main incidents of this strange 
romance, which yet we are compelled to regard as sober fact. 
It only remains to add, that nothing is known of the fate of the 


* leaders of the boy crusade after their respective armies reached 
Marseilles 


and Genoa. But it is satisfactory to learn that the 


wretched miscreants, Hugo Ferreus and William Poreus, eventu- 
ally met with their deserts; they were discovered in a plot to 
betray Sicily to the Turks, and sent to the gallows. It is reckoned 
that in all 60,000 families were desolated and some 100,000 chil- 
dren sacrificed in this wild adventure, unique, we believe, in the 
annals of religious enthusiasm. When the sad tidings of the fate 
of the French crusade reached Europe, in 1230, Pope 
IX. had a church built in memory of the youthful martyrs—vic- 
tims of their own wild dreams, not, as Mr. Gray absurdly puts. 
it, of “the ambition of his predecessor ”—on the isle of St. Pietro, 
where so many of them had perished. It was dedicated under the 
touching name of Ecclesia Novorum Innocentium, and twelve 
bends were appointed to maintain perpetual services. For 
hundred years it continued to be a favourite place of pilgrimage; 
but in the sixteenth century the island seems to have been deserted, 
till curiously enough it was colonized afresh in 1737 by a party 
of Christian captives who had escaped from slavery at Taborca 
on the coast of Africa, and the population has now increased to 
10,000. But the long disused church of the New Innocents, 
which stands on an eminence near the present town of Carlo Forte, 
was forgotten till the ruins were identified, four years ago, by a 
friend of the present author. We can write no better epitaph 
than the quaint old monkish rhyme which Mr. Gray has prefixed 
to his volume :— 

Risum luctus occupat, digne lamentantur. 

Plorant matres ut Rachel, nati morti dantur. 

Vanitates hauriunt, pueri fraudantur. 


ARTHUR TAPPAN.* 


WH the bitter feelings produced by the Civil War have had 
time to die away, it may be that Americans will take a cer- 
tain national pride in men whose reputation is now confined to one 
of the two great sections of the country. Lee and Jackson will be 
honoured by the side of Lincoln; and the vehement judgments 
now expressed of their enemies by partisans on either side will be 
forgotten. We know not how long it may be before such san- 

ine anticipations are realized in their native country, but in 
England the time has come when we can afford to do equal 
justice to those who took a manly line of policy on either side of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The thoroughgoing Abolitionists deserve 
acredit of which it would be most unfair to attempt to deprive them, 
They were frequently narrow-minded, bigoted, and one-sided in a 
high degree; various opinions may be held of their attitude in the 
constitutional questions involved; and, beyond all doubt, they 
were frequently disagreeable in private life. There is a prejudice 
amongst refined people, whether that prejudice be justifiable or 
not, against the more vulgar type of British Dissenters; and all 
the peculiarities of that not very attractive personage were exag- 
gerated in one variety of the American Abolitionist. We must 
admit, however, that, “ge he might offend our taste, he had 
the merit of sincerity in upholding great principles at a time when 
to uphold them was a service of danger. Such merit is rare 
enough everywhere, and is specially creditable in a country 
where the besetting sin of politicians is their tendency to time- 
serving. Even those who thought the Abolitionists most mistaken 
in a constitutional point of view, and were most opposed to their 
uncompromising fanaticism, respected their courage, and admitted 
that to them had descended some share of the gloomy virtues of 
the old English Puritan. 

The book before us has not, and does not profess to have, an 
particular literary merit. The story, such as it is, is not told wi 
much skill, though it is told unpretentiously, and, so far as we can 
judge, honestly. But it is worth reading by any who would under- 
stand what was the character of that class which formed the back- 
bone of the Northern States, and from which sprung such men as 
old John Brown and Abraham Lincoln. The name of Tappan is 
familiar to very few Englishmen, and even in his own country his 
memory is be: Ba vanishing with the rapidity characteristic of 
the rapid movement of American events. Yet his life extended 
from the period which preceded Washington’s presidency to that 
which succeeded the assassination of Lincoln; he took an im- 
portant part in the movement which, more than any other, decided 
the destinies of the country ; and his labours deserve a brief notice 
before they are dismissed to become mere food for the Dryasdusts 
of the future. From the facts thus collected we can frame a pretty 
accurate picture of the man and his work. 

Arthur Tappan was a Puritan of the Puritans. It need hardly 
be said that his lineal ancestor, one Abraham Toppan, came over in 
the Mayflower, or shortly afterwards. In the course of two cen- 
turies the Toppans became Tappans, but seem to have preserved 
all the rigidity of their principles. It is, for example, a charac- 
teristic observation that the father of Arthur made it a rule never 
to whip his children on Sundays. This exceptional mildness was, 
however, amply counterbalanced by the other observances of the 
day. The children were kept indoors from sunset on Saturday to 
the sunset of Sunday; they were not allowed to play or to make 
a noise; their only employment was learning by heart hymns and 
portions of the Westminster Catechism; the child who repeated 
the assigned lesson best received the corner-piece of the apple-pie 
which furnished the family meal ; but except that positive enjoy- 
ment of apple-pie, and the negative pleasure of not being whipped, 
Sunday, we are not surprised to learn, was regarded rather in 
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the light of an infliction even by the youthful Puritans who were 
—_ up in so stifling an atmosphere. The liveliest form of 
amusement recorded in these pages proves, however, that, if certain 
natural impulses were driven to take strange forms, they were not 
altogether stifled. It seems that in the ordinary funeral ceremony 
4 procession in couples was formed to attend the corpse to the 
grave. It happened not seldom that “a young man and maiden 
were called off to walk together who had never seen each other 
before,” and the accidental association formed under these cheerful 
circumstances occasionally led to a more permanent union. Even 
under the most rigid Puritanical régime young men and maidens 
contrive to fall in love. In this case the influences which some- 
times provoke a reaction against «!1 religious principles appear to 
have fallen ~ congenial ground. Mr. Tappan’s mother was an 
exemplary lady, after her own fashion, and from one or two of her 
letters preserved in the volume it would seem that her epistolary 
le was formed upon the sermons of her sect, and her most 
familiar letters devoted in great measure to inculcating thorough- 
ing Calvinistic views. She was reverenced, however by her 
escendants; and we are informed, in a rather quaint mixture of 
theology and statistics, that “upwards of twenty of her grand- 
children were hopefully converted” within a year of her death, 
many having previously undergone that mysterious change. 

Young Tappan, having grown up under such influences, became 
' what many of his countrymen have before and since; on one side 
of his character he was an acute man of business, and on the 
other a political and religious enthusiast. He made a fortune in 
New York by adopting the principles of short credit in the dry- 

business, and by obtaining an enviable reputation for honesty 
in his dealings.. He was an active leader in various crusades 
inst the most crying evils of the time. He went in for sup- 
porting education and for suppressing drunkenness, vice, and 
slavery. He started newspapers which were intended at once to 
raise the tone of commercial morality and to be profitable concerns 
in a business point of view. He was ruined, chiefly, asit would 
seem, from deserting his principle of short credit, and fell upon his 
legs with characteristic facility. He paid up his debts aiter his 
bankruptcy, and persevered with equal courage in fighting the 
battle of Abolitionism and in retrieving his commercial credit. 
He was, in short, an excellent representative of those shrewd 
fanatical leaders who go through the world with a Bible in one 
hand and a ledger in the other, and, to do them justice, succeed 
occasionally in doing good work in both departments of life. The 
pe of character is not altogether amiable, and certainly not alto- 
gether satisfactory in an esthetic point of view; but it is strong, 
original, and contributes a useful element to American life, The 
inverse character, the man who makes his religion subser- 
vient to his business, is too common, and is simply disgusting ; 
but Mr. Teper appears to have been generous in using the 
money whic 
which appeared to him to be most beneticial to his race. We 
have sometimes been annoyed in modern religious biographies 
with the mode in which that part of the hero’s life which pro- 
bably occupied most of his time and energy is tacitly neglected ; 
and we owe some gratitnde to Mr. Tappan’s biographer for making 
it plain that the counting-house as well as the chapel took up, and 
very properly, a large share of his talents. He stuck to his busi- 
ness, though he also found time to support the efforts of such 
gentlemen as the Rev. Increase S. Tarbox. 

‘he Tarbox side of his life is, however, naturally the most pro- 
minent. Mr. Tappan tilted at many popular idols. Supported by 
the audacity of Mr. Mordecai Manasseh Noah, he attacked the 
use of intoxicating wine in the sacrament. He indeed went in for 
suppressing intoxication altogether. He was, we are told, not 
pn a “ prohibitionist,” but an “immediatist” in this respect. 
He was also, though it does not seem that he would in this case 
have invoked the aid of the law, an anti-tobacconist. He supported 
the well-meant but, as it is admitted, very indiscreet efforts of a 
Mr. McDowall to put down licentiousness in New York. His 
mode of warfare in this instance was the publication of 
certain startling reports, which excited so much indignation that 
he was threatened with personal violence and the destruction of 
his house by the mob. It is, however, chiefly on the ground of his 
early connexion with the Abolition movement that posthumous 
fame is demanded for Mr. Tappan. Without touching upon the 
rights and wrongs of that agitated question, we may say that Mr. 
Tappan gave at any rate proofs of considerable courage in the part 
which he took, and that many at least of his measures are deserving 
of unqualified ig The mob in the Northern cities, and espe- 
cially in New York, were bitterly hostile to the Abolitionists. 
Mr. Tappan, like a true American, believed that the equality of all 
men, block and white, was satisfactorily proved by the Scriptures 
and the Declaration of Independence. He became President in 
1833 of the first Anti-slavery Society. In 1834 a furious explosion 
of indignation was excited by a meeting of es in New York. 

ey attack is store, whi pared to defend by arm- 
ing’ his clerks; other grievous to of 
Berentys though not, apparently, of life, touk place and were with 

ificulty suppressed by the military. A story was spread, with 
what foundation does not appear, that certain indefinite persons in 
the Southern States had offered @ considerable reward to anybody 
who should kidnap Mr. Tappan; and a deputation of “leadin 
men connected wit manag latiibetiins ” waited upon him, an 
suggested that he had better remove from the city, because, as they 
gracefully put it, if any disaster should happen to him his creditors 


he made, and sincere in applying it to the purposes | 


would suffer. Mr. Tappan replied i and emphatically to the 
request that he should at least give up his anti-slavery labours and 
make some apology, “ 1 will be hung first.” He had already paid 
for the defence of Miss Crandall, a lady who was prosecuted under 
an outrageous law passed in Connecticut, and subsequently de- 
clared to be unconstitutional, for keeping a school for negro girls, 
and he also secured the release of Mr. Garrison, who had 
fined and imprisoned for certain comments on a New England 
ship which had carried slaves to New Orleans. We need not go 
into the details of his other sufferings in the cause, and of his 
action in the various disputes which rose among the Abolitionists 
themselves. To say the truth, the story is not very clearly told, 
and is oceasionally interrupted by irrelevant matter. On the 
whole, however, we gather enough to make us respect Mr. Tappan, 
if not altogether to enlist our sympathies. He was one of those 
men who stick to a single idea in spite of obloquy and popular 
opposition, and give to it the support of money and energy. 
hether all the means ado were justifiable is a different 
question ; but at least the abolition of slavery was an end of which 
no man need be ashamed. If m om has gone out of fashion, 
and the more picturesque forms of self-devotion have almost dis- 
appeared from modern life, something may still be made of the 
gtim shrewd traders who sit under the Rev. Increase 8. Tarbox 
and his like, who get up philanthropic societies in the intervals of 
business, subscribe money as freely as they make it, and in various 
ways produce a little contrast to the exclusive devotion of their 
fellow-citizens to the Almighty Dollar. The Stiggins variety of 
the race shows the unpleasant side of their character ; the Tappans 
prove that some genuine zeal may be encased in very prosaic 
exteriors. 


INFLUENCE.* 

HERE is an idea afloat among educated people that almost 
any one who chooses can be a writer of novels and essays. So 

in one sense he can; but to what degree of excellence P And in an 

case there must always remain the difference between the wor 
of the amateur and the work of the professional writer; the work 
which is taken up at odd moments and that which is wrought 
at steadily with the uninterrupted continuousness of a profession. 
The difference may be very subtle, very slight, but to the expert 
it is always evident; and just as an art-critic can pronounce with 
certainty which picture is from the hand of an amateur and which 
is professional, so can the literary critic when dealing with literature. 
Now here is a book which is eminently amateurish. It has the 
faults, if also the excellences, of work that is taken up at intervals 
only, and not as an occupation thoroughly and earnestly pursued— 
work that is play, not daily labour. 1t isfresh and unhacknied in 
its intention, but it is also crude and dispersed in its method ; 
yet a very little technical skill would have pulled it together and 
set it all to rights. Perhaps Mrs. Brookfield’s worst fault as 
an artist is her habit of harking back when she seems to be 
entering on a spirited scene or lively conversation. Sud- 

denly she breaks off in what she is about, and wanders awa 
into a somewhat dreary retrospect which might just as well 
have been left out so far as the story goes, and of which the 
main points ought to have been indicated in the progress of 
events, by that most difficult but op tere, method of making 
the story tell itself in action. Now this is as yet beyond Mrs. 
Brookfield’s power. She narsates, she does not dramatize; and the 
result is a certain dulness which proves depressing to the reader, 
as well as a certain sense of fragmentariness, as if the story were 
filtered out piecemeal and put together by patchwork, No 
reader cares to be told that “Rupert Challoner had that rare 
and valuable possession, a warm heart, underneath all his narrow 
views, his dogged obstinacies, and his scantily cultivated intellect.” 
What is wanted is to see the warm heart express itself in spite of 
the narrow views, the assertion of nature over dogma, of love over 
formula, by deed and not by the mere ee of the author; 
and this dramatic power as opposed to bald narration is just one 
of the chief differences between first-class and second-class work, 
between the delineation of living character and the manufacture of 
‘puppets labelled. These, then, are Mrs. Brookfield’s main faults 
as an artist; she is disjointed, not sequential, in her method, and 

she narrates too much and dramatizes too little in her action. 

The Poe sem of this book is to point out where the true influ- 
ence of woman lies, and how it is best exercised; and the expo- 
nents of the two systems handled are Cecilia Bickersteth and Alice 
Fenwick. So far as we know, the character of Cecilia is original 
in modern fiction. She is the Hypatia or Corinna of the 
ee day, if one likes to call 80; but she is not a 
acknied type. She is a young lady of wealth, beauty, and 
aspirations, who holds herself in a manner consecrated to the 
work of stirring up souls and ennobling lives, and who has 
her little court of spiritual and rers, over whom she 
rules with more or less sweet severity, and more frequently 
to their sorrow than their gain. One of these followers, a sickly 
young clergyman married to a goodhearted, substantial, motherly 
woman, she separates from his wife and carries away from his 
home, on the plea that the low-class intelligence of the first would 
drag down his own more gifted mind, and that the comfortable 
ease and careful conditions of the last would quench the flame of 
spiritual aspiration, and make him sensual and worldly. So, in 
spite of the poor man’s evident ill health, in spite of his wife’s 
angry despair, for the good soul dearly loves her husband, Cecilia 


* Influence. A Novel. By Mrs. Brookfield, Author of “Only George,” 
| &c. 2 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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nominates him the private chaplain of Hay House, where she 
lives, gives him work to do thet overtaxes his powers, and 
succeeds so well in her exaggerated exaltation that she simply 
kills him. The two scenes, first, where Cecilia, beautifully 
dressed and serenely lovely as usual, drives over to Black- 
heath, where the Bells live, and where her victim is dying ; and, 
secondly, where Mrs. Bell, as a widow, comes to tell her that her 
husband “ forgave” her before he died, and wished her, poor 
woman, to forgive her too, are the best and most stirring in the 
book. The contrast which Mrs. Brookfield draws between natural 
affection and natural good sense and Cecilia’s exalted spiritual | 
romanticism is well and sharply put; and the conversation with | 
Alice during the drive home, after Mrs. Bell had refused to allow 
her to see her husband, and when he himself too refuses, is the key- 
note to the exaltation, the egotism, and the spiritual conceit of the 
young enthusiast. When Alice asks with diffidence if she does 
not think she could be a little more sympathetic about her friends, 
not expect them to be good only in her own way, but, giving 
them high and noble eer 88 eave it to them to carry them 
out as “oj best can, without making herself so much the 
directress of everybody, Cecilia answers :— 

“There are natures which can be trusted to work out their own salvation 
when, once aroused. Others must be taught step by step; and to them I 
must set definite duties for a time, until they have learnt to find out for 
themselves for what they are best fitted.” 

“ But had not Mr. Bell rather a conflicting set of duties?” Alice ven- 
tured to continue ; “was it quite right to neglect his wife so much ?” 

“ Alice, tell me whose words are these: ‘If any man hate not his wife 
he cannot be my disciple!’ Do you think I did not well weigh what I was 
about, in slightly be a Frederick Bell from the lowering influences 
which surrounded him? By degrees I could have trusted him to return 
to his wife and his Juxurious home; but he had first to learn to endure 
eee and to take back with him a spirit of self-sacrifice into his daily 
life. e was learning to hold somewhat loosely by outward circum- 
stances—to remember that he had his soul to save before every other 
consideration.” 

“I cannot help thinking it is very selfish to sacrifice other people's 
happiness only for the sake of saving one’s own soul,” Alice said. 


Which was about the truest speech in the whole conversation. 

Among Cecilia’s adherents, and her most devoted disciple, is 
one Julian Hastings, a refined and intellectual young man truly, 
but with a decided echo of Toots about him. He is Toots well- 
dressed, well-mannered, and who has mastered the difficult pro- 
blem of what to do with our raw material; he is Toots with a 
slight reserve of self-respect ; but he is Toots all the same. And 
he is devotedly in love with Cecilia; not only as a neophyte 
who worships his priestess, nor as a courtier who adores 
his queen, but as a young man of pretensions who loves a young 
woman of beauty, and who would willingly marry her if he could. 
But Cecilia does not care for him, save in his capacity of useful 
follower and available “dog”; she has conquered and moulded 
him, subdued and inspired him, and she is a very Alexander in her 
thirst for more souls to subdue. Wherefore, when she meets with 
Frank Shirley, and Frank Shirley will have none of her priestess- 
hood, and laughs at her grand manner, and dis her subtle 
influence, and when she finds to the back of all this that Frank 
loves Alice, who is only a right-minded, self-sacrificing, loving 
little girl without a mission, she resolves to make Frank her own, 
and to tell off Julian to Alice. And the way in which she goes 
about this notable scheme is characteristic of le who lose their 
perception of the minor moralities in their pursuit after an impos- 
sible state of spirituality. She feigns, sails exceedingly near the 
wind in her representations, manceuvres, exaggerates, practically 
lies if verbally she only insinuates—on the plea, we suppose, that 
the end justifies the means, and that, as it was better for Alice 
that she should marry Julian Hastings instead of Frank Shirley, 
and better for Frank that he should love herself instead of Alice, 
she might compass these desirable conditions by any means in her 
power. All this is very artfully done by Mrs. Brookfield, and the 
more so as it is done with such apparent naturalness; neither she 
in her quality of authoress, nor Cecilia as the actor, showing any sign 
of consciousness that the proceedings are not all of the most honour- 
able and straightforward character. Frank, however, to his praise 
be it said, resists the fascinations of the priestess, and keeps firm to. 
his allegiance to the woman ; and Cecilia has the desperate mor- 
tification of making an irrevocable mistake, and showing Frank 
Shirley that she loves him when he is about to contide to her his 
engagement to Alice. But Frank is honourable, and keeps her 
secret even from Alice; though he runs just the least risk of a 
misunderstanding in consequence. The Seow happily tided 
over, as Alice had sense as well as heart :— 

She knew that Frank was true to her—that he whom she loved with all 
her heart preferred her to all the world; and with this absolute conviction 
it is not so hard a task went eave ant distrust. . . And yet the 
first discovery that you may not know all is a sharp pang. 


Mrs. Brookfield goes on to say:— — 


It is so natural to a girl who loves to pour out every detail of her life, 
either trivial or important. Whether others may be compromised by it or 
not, an instinctive desire to lay bare every thought belongs far more to a 
‘woman’s nature than it does to a man’s. Time and experience will teach 
her silence and reticence at last, but with most men no teaching is needed, 
and the reserve which is natural to them is often a cruel trial and a source 
of much misery to those who love them. Honour is due to those who can 
accept this reserve patiently and silently, without giving way to those 
sionate upbraidings or those agonized entreaties which are wont to follow 

the first revelation that there is a Bluebeard’s door in each man’s life, 
which is never to be opened even by the woman he loves. 


One thing we must say in commendation of Mrs. Brookfield ; 
she is always ladylike. She writes like a woman used to good 


‘ 


society, and gives us nothing unnatural in her characters or uncon- 
ventional in their circumstances. Her abound with 
isolated touches, as in the episode, if we may call it so, of Mary 
Peachey, which is singularly true to life; and the character of 
smiling, sympathetic, indolent, and inconsequent Mrs. Fenwick, 
She is a very charming impersonation of the mature siren; and 
the unselfish constancy of her faithful cavalier is almost pathetic. 
On the whole, Influence, if slight, is pleasant, and perfectly pure 
and wholesome. The Decalogue is om So all through, and the 
book deals neither with crime nor blasphemy; it is not spiced with 
immorality, nor does it tamper with even the appearance of evil; 
but it treats of men and women as they are found in quiet, well- 
conditioned English homes, and so far we are thankful to Mrs, 
Brookfield for keeping her own feet, and ours in following her, 
free from dirt. 
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